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Minutes or Meretine or DEcEMBER 27 AND 28, 1927. 


The American Catholic Philosephical Association met in the 
Dinand Library, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on Tuesday, December 27, 1927, at 10:00 a. m., the Right 
Reverend Edward A. Pace presiding. The delegates were 
welcomed by President Fox of Holy Cross College. 

A paper on “ Professor Whitehead’s Conception of an Event ” 
was read by Reverend James A. McWilliams of St. Louis 
University. He was followed on the program by Sir Bertram 
Windle of St. Michael’s College, Toronto, who spoke on ‘‘ Some 
Notes on Modern Ideas of ‘ Matter’.” Both papers aroused a 
lively discussion which was carried over to the afternoon 
meeting. 

Afternoon Session 

At the afternoon meeting papers were presented by Reverend 
Michael J. Mahony of Fordham University on “ Intimations of 
Kant in the Philosophy of Locke,” and by Reverend Rudolph 
G. Bandas of St. Paul Seminary on “ Science and Philosophy.” 

President Pace announced the following committees: 


Auditing Committee 
George H. Derry Francis X. Downey Brother D. Edward 


Nominating Committee 


James A. McWilliams Gerald B. Phelan 
Daniel F. Ryan William T. Dillon Ignatius Smith 


Previous to the Annual Dinner of the Association, held at 
6:00 p. m., the delegates attended Benediction in the College 
Church. 
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After the Annual Dinner Dr. Pace read the Presidential 
Address. 


Wednesday Morning—9 :30 


A paper “ The Place of Authority in Philosophy According 
to St. Thomas Aquinas ” was read by Very Reverend Ignatius 
Smith of Washington. He was followed on the program by 
Professor William F. Roemer of the University of Notre Dame, 
who spoke on “St. Thomas and the Ethical Basis of Interna- 
tional Law.” 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon meeting began with a paper on “ The Fran- 
ciscan School” presented by Reverend Berard Vogt of Butler, 
New Jersey. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was presented by 
Professor Derry. Jt was Voted that this report be accepted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by 
Reverend James A. McWilliams. The following were nomin- 
ated as officers of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation for the year 1928: 


President . .  .  . Edward A. Pace 
Vice-President . .  . John F. McCormick 
Secretary-Treasurer . . James H. Ryan 


Executive Council 


One year . . . . Jules A. Baisnée 
One year . . .  . Sir Bertram Windle 
Two years . . . . Francis V. Corcoran 
Two years . . .  . Sister Mary Verda 
Three years . . .  . William T. Dillon 
Three years . . .  . Ignatius Smith 


This report, on motion of Dr. Miltner, was accepted and the 
Secretary empowered to cast a vote for those nominated. 
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On motion of Dr. McCormick It was Voted to express the 
sympathy of the Association on the untimely death of Reverend 
Francis P. Siegfried, a member of the Executive Council, and 
of other members who had died during the year. 

On motion of Dr. Smith Jt was Voted to express the thanks of 
the Association to the President and Faculty of Holy Cross 
College for their hospitality. 

President Pace then expressed his thanks to the members for 
having elected him President and pledged his time and efforts 
to the welfare of the Association. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was then read. It 
was Voted that this report be received and accepted. 

The question of when bills for dues should be mailed to 
members was discussed. It was agreed that these bills should 
be sent about December first of the year preceding the one in 
which they fall due. 

The New Scholasticism was then discussed and many sugges- 
tions received as to the type of article it might carry during the 
year. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:15 p. m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


James H. Ryan, 
Secretary. 


_ 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
American CatHotic PurLtosoPpHicaL ASSOCIATION 


The Second Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association was held at the University of Notre 
Dame, December 28 and 29, 1926. The proceedings were pub- 
lished in a volume entitled “‘ Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Association,” 
which was sent to all members and to philosophical reviews in 
Europe and the United States. 
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On April 21, 1927 there was held at the Catholic University 
of America a meeting of the Executive Council, six members 
being present. “At this meeting the following votes were taken: 


1. The list of applications for membership was gone over 
individually and voted. 


2. The time and place of the Third Annual Meeting were 
discussed. 


3. The subjects for discussion were voted and the writers 
of papers selected. 

4. It was suggested that the Association apply for member- 
ship in the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Chair was asked to obtain the necessary information. 

5. The President was empowered to appoint a Committee 
on Translations. 

6. The subject of what part the American Catholic Philoso- 
phical Association should take in the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Encyclical Aeterni Patris was discussed. It was agreed to 
issue a special number of the New Scholasticism and also a 
commemorative volume. It was suggested that colleges cele- 
brate the event on March 7, 1929; also that a prize essay contest 
be arranged. Father McCormick asked that the Association 
prepare a suitable program. 


The New Scholasticism has been issued in quarterly numbers 
during 1927. The four numbers constitute a volume of 400 
pages. Statistics are as follows: 


Membership in the Association . . . . 346 
Subscribers to New Scholasticism . . . . 225 


Special Exchange List (C. U. Library) . . 66 
ee a a 
Complimentary . . ........ 2 


References to the New Scholasticism have appeared in Revue 
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de Theologie et de Philosophie, Philosophischer Weltanzeiger, 
Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, Archives de Psychologie, 
Criterion, Gregorianum, Revue Thomiste. Abstracts and 
notices of articles have been carried by Scholastik, Divus 
Thomas, Philosophical Review, The Journal of Philosophy, and 
Psychological Abstracts. 

“ Suggestions to Contributors,” a six-page pamphlet of edi- 
torial suggestions, has been sent to all members and to writers 
for the New Scholastictsm. 

The editors ask for suggestions from the membership as to 
the kind and type of article, the addition of new departments, 
and the increase of subscribers. 

The membership of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, as of December 1, 1927, is as follows: 


Life Members . . .. . 13 
Institutional Members . ... 62 
Constituent Members » « 126 
Associate Members . . . . 142 
Student Members . . . . 3 
Foreign Members . . . . 13 


The Secretary, pursuant to the orders of the Executive 
Council, organized the Third Annual Meeting. 

The financial report approved by your committee of auditors 
is as follows: 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 11,1926 . . . . $2,570.56 
Membership dues in Association. . $1,940.90 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism. 1,463.42 
Interest on deposit . .... . 51.34 


3,455.66 


$6,026.22 
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Disbursements 


Expenses incidental to Association. $ 630.21 
Expenses incidental to New Scholas- 
ee ees ee Se 2,501.15 


rT £4 ke & ew eR SH & ee 3,131.36 


Balance on hand, December 1,1927. . . . . $2,894.86 
Respectfully submitted, 


James H. Ryan, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
American Catuotic PuitosopuicaL ASSOCIATION 


December 27, 1927 





A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association was held on December 27, 1927 
in the Administration Building, Holy Cross College. The fol- 
lowing members were present: 


Edward A. Pace Ignatius Smith 
Charles C. Miltner Jules A. Baisnée 
John F. McCormick James H. Ryan 


The minutes of the previous meeting having been sent to 
members were not read. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read. 

The applications for membership were gone over individually 
and voted. 
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The place of the next meeting was discussed. Father Mc- 
Cormick presented an invitation from the Mayor and Chamber 
of Commerce of Milwaukee, to which he added the invitation 
of the President of Marquette University, that the Fourth An- 
nual Meeting be held in Milwaukee. 

A letter from the Reverend Charles A. Hart, asking that the 
time of the meeting be changed to Easter week was read. There 
was much discussion, but no action taken. 

A letter from the Reverend George Lacombe of Paris, asking 
the Association to link up with the Bibliothéque Thomiste, was 
read. The concrete proposals were discussed, and it was the 
unanimous opinion that the Association could not accept the 
propositions of Father Lacombe. | 

The New Scholasticism was discussed, and suggestions offered 
concerning the matter it should carry and the methods of in- 
creasing subscribers. 

The meeting adjourned at 9.45 p. m. 


James H. Ryan, 
Secretary. 











LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 1, 1927) 





Lire MEMBERS 


Agar, Mr. John G., 31 Nassau St., New York City. 

Cantwell, Right Rev. John J., 108 West 2nd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hayes, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 603 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Right Rev. John G., 307 Congress St., Portland, Maine. 

McClean, Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

O’Connell, His Eminence William Cardinal, 25 Granby St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Schrembs, Right Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Blvd., Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. 

Shahan, Right Rev. Thomas J., Rector, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Tannrath, Right Rev. John J., 4371 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., St. Columbkille’s Rectory, Boston, Mass. 

Turner, Right Rev. William, 1035 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Basselin College, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catholic Foreign Missionary Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, N. Y. 

College of St Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York City. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Columbia University, Portland, Ore. 

DePaul University, Chicago, IIl. 

Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D.C. 
Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York City. 

Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, N. J. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Manhattan College, New York City. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Penna. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 
Notre Dame College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Redemptorist Fathers Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wise. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

St. Bede College, Peru, Ill. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 

St. Columban’s Seminary, St. Columban’s P. O., Nebr. 
St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., Wise. 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


St. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien, Wise. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Thomas College, Scranton, Penna. 

St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill. 
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St. Vincent Archabbey, Beatty, Penna. 

St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago, Il. 
Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 
Villa Maria College, Immaculata, Penna. 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 


ASSOCIATE AND CONSTITUENT MEMBERS 


Baisnée, Rev. Jules A., Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Barlow, Rev. John E., John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barr, Very Rev. William P., Pres., St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colo. 

Barron, Rev. Joseph T., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bart, Rev. P. J., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario. 

Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, Sau- 
salito, Calif. 

Bellisle, Rev. Henry, St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Bellperch, Rev. R. J., St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Boyer, Rev. A., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Boylan, Rev. J. J., Pres., Des Moines Catholic College, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Boyle, Right Rev. Hugh C., 116 Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Brady, Rev. Joseph E., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brosnan, Rev. William J., Fairview House of Studies, Weston, Mass. 

Brother Columba, Pres., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brother L. Dorotheus, Pres., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Bruehl, Rev. Charles A., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Penna. 

Burns, Very Rev. James A., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Byrne, Rev. P. J., Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Shingishu, Korea. 

Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Carr, Very Rev. Henry, St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Carroll University, John (Professors’ Library), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Centner, Rev. Adelbert W., Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Chartrand, Right Rev. Joseph, 1347 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Code, Rev. Joseph B., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Collegio Angelico, Rome, Italy. 

Colligan, Rev. John J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Collins, Rev. Joseph B., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Connolly, Rev. Cornelius J., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Conroy, Mr. Charles C., Pasadena, Calif. 

Cooper, Rev. John M., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Corcoran, Rev. Francis V., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Cotter, Rev. Anthony C., Fairview House of Studies, Weston, Mass. 

Culemans, Rev. J. B., 1304 16th Ave., Moline, Ill. 

Cunningham, Rev. W. F., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Daly, Mr. Byrne M., 207 Ellery Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York City. 

Day, Right Rev. Victor, 720 Madison Ave., Helena, Mont. 

DeLacy, Hon. William H., 4 West Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Della Penta, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Dar- 
lington, N. J. 

Derry, George H., Pres., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Deutsch, Right Rev. Alcuin, Pres., St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn. 

Deviny, Prof. William M., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dillon, Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Dodd, Rev. Francis J., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., 
K.. ¥. 

Donahoe, Hon. Daniel J., 316 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dore, Mr. Edward §., 122 East 58th St., New York City. 

Dougherty, Right Rev. George A., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Dowling, Most Rev. Austin, 226 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Downing, Rev. Francis X., Institute of Philosophy, Huntington, L. L., 
m. 3 

Drees, Rev. F., Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dubray, Rev. Charles A., Rector, Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, 
La. 

Duffy, Right Rev. James A., 204 East Second St., Grand Island, Nebr. 

Dunn, Rev. Joseph §., St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J. 

Emery, Hon. James A., 613 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Engelen, Rev. William J., St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Ill. 

Feige, Rev. G., Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Fenlon, Very Rev. John F., Pres., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Finan, Rev. W. J., Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Fletcher, Rev. Albert L., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Floersh, Right Rev. John A., 1118 South Third St., Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Rev. Hubert J., St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Foley, Rev. Malachy P., 1648 West Grand Ave., Wicker Park Sta., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fox, Rev. John M., Pres., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

French, Rev. R. J., St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill. 

Frierson, Rev. Leo, Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 

Gavan, Right Rev. P. C., Shrine of the Sacred Heart, Washington, 
D. C. 

Gefell, Rev. J. Emil, 720 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gillis, Rev. James M., 120 West 60th St., New York City. 

Gounley, Rev. Martin E., Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Grady, Rev. Joseph E., Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. William H., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Gregory, Rev. Martin M., St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 

Grose, Prof. F. W., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Gruender, Rev. Hubert, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Grupa, Right Rev. M. J., Rector, SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Guertin, Right Rev. George A., P. O. Box 639, Manchester, N. H. 

Guilday, Rev. Peter, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hagan, Rev. John R., 605 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Hagerty, Rev. James L., 1261 28th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Haldi, Rev. J. Albert, The Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Hammes, Rev. T. J., 1701 Miami St., South Bend, Ind. 

Hanna, Most Rev. Edward J., 1100 Franklin St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Harman, Mrs. Ira C., 1540 Scott Ave., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Harsch, Mr. Carl F., 801 North Madison Ave., Peoria, Il. 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Harvey, Rev. Francis M., 707 Jefferson St., Oakland, Calif. 

Hauber, Rev. V. A., Pres., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Havlovic, Rev. Valerian, Rector, St. Procopius Seminary, Lisle, Il. 

Hayes, Prof. Carlton J. H., Columbia University, New York City. 

Heelan, Right Rev. Edmond, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Heibel, Rev. Alcuin, Rector, Mt. Angel College, Benedict, Ore. 

Heidingsfelder, Dr. George, Eichstaett, Bavaria, Germany. 

Hickey, Rev. Augustine F., 34 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hickey, Rev. Edward J., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., Pres., Mt. St. Charles College, Helena, 
Mont. 

Honnigford, Rev. Joseph H., West Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, 
Ind. 

Howard, Right Rev. Francis W., 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Ireton, Rev. Peter L., 528 East 22nd St., Baltimore, Md. 

Jeanmard, Right Rev. Jules B., Lafayette, La. 

Jennings, Right Rev. G. P., 8000 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jordan, Rev. Edward B., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jung, Rev. Charles, Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Kearney, Rev. John A., De Paul University, Chicago, Il. 

Kelly, Right Rev. Francis M., Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Kerby, Very Rev. William J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Keyes, Rev. James W., Fairview House of Studies, Weston, Mass. 

Keyes, Right Rev. Michael J., 222 East Harris St., Savannah, Ga. 

Kirsch, Rev. Felix M., Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

Klowo, Rev. Anthony A., St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Kreimer, Rev. Anthony, Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Kuhlman, Rev. B. F., National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Kunnecke, Rev. Francis J., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
Lanslots, Rev. D. I., 625 West 9th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

. Lavanoux, Mr. Maurice E., 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Leen, Prof. William, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Leonard, Rev. Edwin L., 408 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Lewis, Rev. F., St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Fla. 

Logan, Prof. John D., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Lord, Prof. Robert H., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

MacLean, Rev. Donald A., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mahony, Rev. Michael J., Fordham University, New York City. 

Mahowald, Rev. George H., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Marison, Rev. Fisecar, 2940 East 91st St., South Chicago, IIl. 

Martin, Rev. Thomas J., 123 Columbia St., Helena, Ark. 

Meehan, Right Rev. A. B., Rector, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
B. Y. 

Meehan, Rev. Charles A., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wise. 

Melican, Rev. Patrick, Maplewood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 

Meyer, Rev. Frederick A., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Michel, Rev. Virgil, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Middleton, Rev. John 8., Newman School, Lakewood, N. J. 

Miltner, Rev. Charles C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Molengraft, Rev. Leo, St. Francis Monastery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Monahan, Dr. J. J., 25 East Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

Moore, Rev. T. J., Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Moore, Rev. William A., St. Mary’s Church, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Mother Elizabeth, Convent of the Assumption, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

Mother M. Emmanuel, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mother M. Generose, Supr., Holy Family Convent, Manitowoe, Wisc. 

Mother M. Leo Tracy, The Convent, Rochester, Minn. 

Mother Margaret MacSwiney, Dean, College of St. Genevieve of the 
Pines, Asheville, N. C. 

Mulligan, Rev. Thomas C., Basselin College, Washington, D. C. 

Mullin, Rev. John B., 774 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Mulvaney, Rev. G. P., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Murphy, Rev. William A., 409 South Kansas St., Marceline, Mo. 

MeAuliffe, Right Rev. Maurice F., 340 Collins St., Hartford, Conn. 
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McCabe, Prof. David A., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

McClancy, Very Rev. Joseph V. S., 740 Linwood St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McCormick, Rev. John F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wise. 

McCormick, Rev. P. J., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

McDevitt, Right Rev. Philip R., 111 State St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

McGinn, Rev. J. Walter, 316 South Logan St., Lincoln, Ill. 

McGrath, Right Rev. Joseph F., Baker, Ore. 

McGuire, Dr. Constantine, The Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 

McKeough, Rev. M. J., St. Norbert’s College, West de Pere, Wisc. 

McKinney, Mr. Joseph P., 2525 South Garnet St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

McLaughlin, Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 

McLaughlin, Right Rev. Thomas H., Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, N. J. 

McMahon, Right Rev. Joseph H., 472 West 142nd St., New York City. 

McManus, Rev. Justin, 557 Mt. Vernon Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

MeWilliams, Rev. James A., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nicholson, Miss Anne M., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Nickerson, Mr. Hoffman, 37 West 52nd St., New York City. 

Nolan, Madame M., Pres., College of the Sacred Heart, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Noonan, Rev. William W., Oblate College, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Nunan, Very Rev. J., The Cathedral, St. Augustine, Fla. 

O’Brien, Rev. Albert, St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Rev. Vincent G., College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

O’Connell, Rev. D. M., St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

O’Connell, Rev. John C., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

O’Connor, Rev. William P., St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., 
Wise. 

O’Donnell, Mr. Charles P., 4401 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

O’Grady, Prof. Daniel C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame. Ind. 

O’Hara, Dr. Frank, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

O’Leary, Right Rev. Thomas M., 68 Elliot St., Springfield, Mass. 

O’Malley, Rev. Martin J., 621 West Adams St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

O’Mara, Hon. Thomas F., McKeen National Bank Bldg., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 
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THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 


UR primary object in these annual meetings is to discuss 
philosophical problems. We consider it worth while 
to have our questions treated from various points of view. 
We come to realize that there are subjects of importance other 
than those in which we take a special interest. In return for 
the thought which each contributes, one can get from his asso- 
ciates suggestions that will be helpful in his chosen line of work. 
There is, however, another purpose which, in my judgment, 
has a claim upon our consideration. It is practical. It has a 
direct bearing upon our efforts as teachers. It affects the 
development of our institutions. It is closely related to the 
advancement of the cause which we have in common. For 
the fruitfulness of our teaching depends in no small measure 
upon what we do to prepare others for the tasks which we 
must sooner or later entrust to them. We have a responsibility 
to the future of philosophy and for the philosophy of the future. 
That we should do our present share as teachers, well and good. 
But is there not something more that we can do, some provision 
that we can make for a later development of the work which 
actually is ours and which, as we hope, will be carried by 
others to greater perfection ? 

The teaching of philosophy is, first of all, the business of 
the teacher. It is for him to shape the curriculum, select 
methods, open up sources of information and place at the 
disposal of his students whatever he has acquired in the way of 
knowledge and whatever, in the light of his own experience, 
he may deem useful for their guidance. These things he is 
called to do in such wise that his students will respond with an 
activity of mind through which they will grow to the full stature 
of independent thinkers. 
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These things he can do. But he cannot make something out 
of nothing. He cannot be expected to transform that which is 
formless materia prima. Nor should he be so optimistic as to 
hope that the truths of philosophy, just because they are so 
vital, so fertile in themselves, will somehow bring forth fruit 
though the ground on which they fall be stony. In a word, for 
the successful teaching of philosophy there is required due 
preparation on the part of the student no less than on the part 
of the teacher. 

I believe that the time has come to ask ourselves why we do 
not get larger and better results from our teaching. The 
question is suggested by obvious facts. One has only to consider 
the number of graduates from college and seminary and com- 
pare with it the number of those who, in any form or measure, 
contribute to the world’s thought on philosophical subjects. 
It is not a difficult calculation. 

Some benefit, we may suppose, our students have got. Their 
contact with philosophy has steadied them. It has put some- 
thing like order into their thinking. It has opened, for the 
seminarian, the door to theology. For that matter, it may have 
imbued them with a spirit of which Plato or Aristotle might 
be proud. But if so, where are the manifestations ? 

One does not, of course, pretend that every student, even of 
highest ability, should become known in the field of philosophy 
cr in any other department of productive scholarship. Allow- 
ance must be made for the circumstances of American. life 
with its so-called practical bent, its opportunities in various 
lines, its demands and its rewards for men of action, its lack 
of tradition, and all the rest. But having reckoned with these 
hindrances, one may rightly insist that the proportion of writers 
on philosophy should be larger than it is. And one may do so 
without attempting to explain why the proportion is lamentably 
small. 

Teachers of philosophy are educators. They do not share 
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in the initial stages of the process. They deal with the well- 
nigh finished product. In their students they meet the net 
result of the training which has been given and the influences 
which have been exerted by the preparatory schools. When it 
appears that the previous education has been inadequate, the 
natural, or at least the usual tendency is to criticize those who 
gave it. This retroactive explanation is quite common. It 
might be called the backward pass. And sometimes it reaches 
the goal. More frequently it fails of the desired effect, for the 
simple reason that there is not a sufficiently definite understand- 
ing as to ends and means. Consequently there is a lack of co- 
ordination and co-operation among the agencies which, at dif- 
ferent stages of the process, take the pupil in hand and direct 
his development. 

This explains, in part, the treatment that is now quite gener- 
ally given to those who are entering college. There are special 
exercises for the Freshman year, orientation courses, introduc- 
tions to thinking, reflective and otherwise. Long before these 
remedies, or expiations, came into vogue, there was a consider- 
able literature which, with varying degrees of courtesy and 
grace, offered the student an “ introduction to philosophy.” 
Many of these books are useful as surveys of the field which 
lies before the student. Others pay him the compliment of 
suggesting that he knows already a good deal about the subject. 
Often enough they perplex him. They “ introduce ” him and 
a bowing acquaintance ensues. 

There is room and there is need, for a different sort of 
introduction, for a real leading toward and into philosophy. It 
should begin where education begins. It should keep one eye 
on philosophy and both eyes on the pupil. For the problem 
is not how philosophy shall be introduced to the mind but how 
the mind shall be led on to philosophy and prepared to philoso- 
phize. Here, as in other phases of the educative process, our 
problem is chiefly psychological. 
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More explicitly stated it is this: how shall the earlier educa- 
tion of the pupil be so shaped and conducted that it will develop 
in him the qualities, abilities and tendencies which are needed 
to fit him for the study of philosophy. Knowing as we do the 
nature of that science, its viewpoint, content and method, know- 
ing also the difficulties which the student is likely to encounter, 
we have to determine by what steps he shall advance, year after 
year, toward the final step that brings him over the threshold 
and into the presence of philosophy with a sense, not of strange- 
ness, but of recognition. 

As I see the problem, it cannot be solved by mincing philoso- 
phy and putting a bit of it into each year of the curriculum. 
Nothing is to be gained by a primer of philosophy, or a graded 
series of text-books alongside of the “ readers ” with which the 
pupil climbs the pyramid of English prose and poetry. Our 
concern is not to supply information about philosophical con- 
cepts, principles and systems, but rather to cultivate in the 
pupil a mental habit, a way of thinking which, when it comes 
to maturity, will be the way of philosophy, whether called by 
that name or by any other. 

It is not advisable that, as occasion offers, the teacher make 
side excursions into logic, metaphysics or ethics for the purpose 
of acquainting the pupil with philosophical terms or injecting 
here and there a definition which will stick in the pupil’s 
memory. Much less is there need of discoursing on the value of 
philosophy as the “ regina scientiarum ” or the “ scientia rerum 
per altissimas causas.” The word “ philosophy” can be left 
out entirely. The important thing is to get the pupil started 
as early as possible and keep him going steadily on the right 
road without even suggesting that he is breathing the air of 
philosophy. He will breathe none the less. Our concern is the 
atmosphere. 

This statement may call up the idea, perhaps as some would 
say, the specter, of formal discipline. It might be thought that 
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what is now advocated is a training of mental faculties without 
regard to content, a sort of intellectual gymnastics as it for- 
merly was called, which develops power by simply beating 
the air. This, however, is no part of the plan. There will be 
disciplina in both senses of the term, i. e. of learning and of 
exercising. Knowledge will be supplied, and in the very as- 
similation of it, the habit of philosophical thinking will become 
the informing or vitalizing factor. It will serve, in a very 
definite mode, as the dominant element of apperception. 

The scheme, after all, is not a radical innovation. There is 
more or less philosophical training in any process of educa- 
tion. What it needs is to be made systematic and to become the 
conscious aim of the teacher. Every subject in the curriculum 
can be tinctured with philosophy and the curriculum as a 
whole can be and should be the concrete expression of certain 
philosophical principles. It is, or it should be, the very 
embodiment of order. But what we want is not simply a logical 
arrangement of subjects so much as an orderly sequence and 
grouping of ideas in the mind of the pupil. A good teacher 
understands that heaven’s first law must also be the law of the 
school. Hence the importance that attaches to those rules and 
regulations which are enacted for the preservation of discipline. 
Too often, however, the orderliness which appears in the out- 
ward form of behavior, has not the inward grace of disciplined 
thinking. The pupils indeed “ observe degree, priority and 
place, insisture, course, proportion, season, form, office, and 
custom, in all line of order.” But when they are called on 
to express their ideas, these, “in evil mixture to disorder 
wander.” | 

One of the most important elements in the study of philosophy 
is the proper understanding and use of words. Where this is 
lacking in the student he is apt to have hazy notions. He will 
learn a formula by heart and carry it in memory long enough 
to bolt it out, in hit-or-miss fashion, in case of emergency. 
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The trouble with him is that he has not grasped the meaning 
of his terms. Consequently, he is unable to employ them with 
anything like relevancy in a context other than that which he 
has memorized. It is not so much the intrinsic difficulty of the 
idea as the fact that it has not really entered into the structure 
of his thought. He carries it round like an unopened letter, 
with a word-image for its envelope. 

His situation would be different if he had been trained to let 
no word into his vocabulary until he had made its meaning 
quite clear. The clarifying process in itself is a valuable exer- 
cise. It evolves a number of ideas which then become permanent 
and usable possessions of the mind. If it does not always get 
the place that belongs to it in education, this is because learning 
by rote is so much easier. So the habit once formed grows 
stronger each year and is part of the student’s equipment when 
he comes to college. Then he is exhorted to think for himself. 

Whoever has taught philosophy knows how essential it is 
to understand and hold apart the different meanings which 
may be covered by one and the same term. Ambiguity is the 
nursery of error and the breeding-ground of sophistry. Hence 
the continual use of distinctions by the Scholastics and, above 
all, by St. Thomas. It was their favorite antiseptic. Nomen 
hoc dupliciter intelligt potest is almost as familiar a phrase as 
respondeo dicendum quod. The Scholastics knew that dialectic 
can be abused. They also knew that a philosopher without it 
was like a surgeon without his lancet. 

We shall not teach children to cry out distinguo. But we can 
warn them that a word has various senses. We can bring them 
to stop and make sure that, as they use it, the word means just 
what they mean and nothing else. The study of synonyms is 
the A, B, C of philosophy. Their judicious use would obviate 
misunderstandings and clear away the smoke of much needless 
discussion among leaders of thought. 

It has been said many times over that to know is to relate, 
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to be wise is to see things in their true relations, and so on. 
In fact, if we could gain such a vision of all that exists, our 
philosophy would be close to perfection. Be that as it may, 
we certainly strive to have our students discern the relations 
of one thing to another and to assign each its place in the uni- 
verse. Our knowledge of anything begins with finding out what 
it is, quid sit. But that knowledge is incomplete until we 
learn how that thing is connected with, or related to, a lot of 
other things in space, time or causal dependence. 

According to the tradition of the Schools, relation is said to 
be ad aliquid; and this is surely a hard saying. It has been 
for ages the crux of metaphysics and the source of philosophic 
vexation of spirit. A wise teacher, therefore, even one who 
has pondered the meaning of relation, will not attempt to define 
it for the enlightenment of his pupils. But he can and will 
train them to’ think in relations. By imperceptible degrees 
they will acquire the habit of mapping out their knowledge, 
of fixing the boundaries, and of locating each idea with refer- 
ence to the whole content of thought. They will tend, auto- 
matically, to get their bearings on the chart of reality as it comes 
before them; and this tendency will assert itself when they 
approach the study of philosophy, which is a chart of the 
universe. 

Among the relations which form the network of reality, that 
which binds cause and effect comes first in the consideration 
of science and philosophy alike. It is also the basis of their 
difference, science dealing with particular forms of causation 
while philosophy seeks the highest or ultimate. This, it would 
often seem, is taken to imply that the two forms of knowledge 
have nothing in common and hence that the student, if he would 
be loyal to the one, must leave the other alone. 

This view, of course, finds no sanction in Scholasticism. 
But, apparently, it has much to do with educational method. 
The negative attitude regarding the First Cause, which is 
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characteristic of some schools, makes it easy for agnosticism 
to ensnare the novice in philosophy. The result is practically 
the same even where religion is taught, if the teaching of it 
is not closely conjoined with nature study. The corrective is 
largely a matter of intellectual habit. A mind that is accus- 
tomed to look beyond phenomena to the Power which manifests 
itself through them is not likely to speak or to think of that 
Power as unknowable. 

The importance of developing this habit is all the greater 
because, in the hands of a skillful teacher, natural science is 
fascinating. The pupil, impressed by what nature does and 
can do, tends to think of it as spelled with a capital N and 
as sufficient to account for its own marvels. The invisibilia 
Dei are too remote. The “ far-off divine event” is of less 
significance than the onward moving creation; and to the 
Creator himself, if such there be, little thought is given. 

Frequently complaint is heard about the narrowing effect of 
specialization. Students of nature, or of any other subject 
within the domain of science, become so absorbed in their 
particular problems that they lose sight of the universal order 
and its significance for human welfare. Such concentration, 
indeed, is a conditio sine qua non of progress, of discovery 
and of contribution to knowledge. But it needs the com- 
pensating influence of philosophy, if science is to further our 
highest interests. Otherwise, knowledge may gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul. 

In his commentary on the Physics of Aristotle, St. Thomas 
says: Omnis ordo est proportio quaedam. This is eminently 
true of the order which should dominate thought. Not simply 
to pick out details with microscopic nicety, but to set each object 
and event in its proper relations to everything else, is the ideal 
of thorough insight and perfect comprehension. In a word, the 
sense of proportion is one of the chief aims of genuine education. 
It is the essential of balanced judgment and the guide of rational 
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purpose. It, no less than breadth and accuracy of knowledge, 
is a requirement and a symptom of truth. 

The sense of proportion is indispensable in the philosophy 
of value. Or rather one should say that valuation is simply 
that sense im actu exercito. The worth of our striving and 
attainment, of our service to man and our loyalty to God, 
depends upon the estimates we form of things that are desirable, 
of aims that are possible and of duties that in various degrees 
are imperative. 

The teacher, then, who establishes and strengthens in his 
pupils a sense of proportion, is forward-looking in the best 
meaning of that term. He puts vitality into his teaching as a 
work for the moment with its immediate purpose. He further- 
more aims at a future in which others will build securely upon 
the foundation he is laying. He is giving his pupils their first 
lesson in philosophy. 

These are but a few of the illustrations which might be cited 
here to bring out the central thought of my paper. Each sub- 
ject in the curriculum might be used to the same effect; for 
each and all contain the germ of philosophic thought and can 
serve to develop the habit of philosophizing. The conviction 
that they are but fragments of the one central Truth should 
dominate education from beginning to end. 

How to bring this about is the initial problem. How to select 
the material of instruction, train teachers to handle it in accord- 
ance with our aim, and thus, without forcing or wrenching 
the pupil’s mind, permeate his thought with philosophic ideas 
according to his capacity, are the chief divisions of our task. 
It is by no means easy, but it is worth undertaking. Once they 
grasp its significance, teachers who are really concerned for 
their pupils’ ultimate welfare, will find in this element of 
method a guidance for their individual efforts and a sound 
principle of correlation for uniting the different items of knowl- 
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edge not merely in the curriculum but in the growing structure 
of the pupils’ intelligence. 

In the first stirring of the soil there may be little promise of 
flower or fruit. And yet with due commingling, from the out- 
set, of elemental ideas rich in their potency for later unfolding, 
it is possible so to affect and direct the mind in its development 
that, in season, its flowering will show the tinge of philosophic 
truth. 


Epwarp A. Pace. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. 





SOME NOTES ON MODERN IDEAS OF ‘MATTER’ 


UXLEY once said that the laboratory was the portico 
by which one enters the Temple of Philosophy and, 
without staying to discuss the question whether that is the only 
entrance, it may at least be allowed that it is essential that stu- 
dents of philosophy, particularly those who pursue cosmological 
inquiries, should keep themselves aw courant with the progress 
of modern science. It is no easy task today, especially in 
physics, where opinion seems to fluctuate almost monthly, as 
Professor Percy Nunn has been complaining in connection with 
the topic of the relation of the electric current to the wire, in 
a presidential address to the Aristotelian Society of London. 
Shortly before the war Poincaré was telling us that there were 
no accurate formulae, only convenient ones, and now Sir Oliver 
Lodge proclaims that such ancient teaching as the indestructi- 
bility of matter and the conservation of energy must be looked 
upon with suspicion and, as to that equally ancient friend, the 
constancy of mass, that seems to have been completely aban- 
doned. 


Matter, the matter of the physicist, not our materia prima, 
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is in constant debate. I have spent a considerable amount of 
time and labor over recent publications on this subject for the 
purposes of my own teaching and offer them to you today in 
the hope that some brother may be saved time and trouble by 
my labors. 

Professor Sylvanus Thompson, F.R.S., a very distinguished 
physicist, who died in 1916, shortly before his death took stock 
as follows of the state of opinion as to matter: 


1. There is a plenum or continuum, the ether. 

2. There are positive and negative electrons which may be 
plexuses in the ether. 

3. There is the atom, which is a combination of these elec- 
trons. 


4, There is the molecule, which is an atom, or, far more 
frequently, a group of atoms. 


5. There is mass, which is an assemblage of molecules. 


In checking up this statement today let us commence with 
the atom, as to the existence of which there is no doubt and as 
to the character of which there seems to be considerable unan- 
imity. 

Atoms differ in size though they are all of a class like, e. g., 
nuts. But they are all very minute. One hundred thousand 
average atoms side by side amount to the thickness of a ciga- 
rette paper and a cube of that paper, i. e., a tiny speck of dust, 
contains one thousand million atoms. Two hundred and fifty 
million atoms in a row make up just about one inch, and one 
hundred thousand electrons, also in a row, are about equal to 
the diameter of that atom. In the center of the atom is the 
nucleus, carrying all its mass save the very minute amount in 
the planetary electrons, and this nucleus is always positive in 
electrical sign. The term “electron” was first suggested as 
the name for the unit of electricity by Johnston Stoney, an 
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Irish physicist. Now that we know that there are two such 
units—positive and negative—the use of the word as employed 
by Sylvanus Thompson above is obsolete, and we speak of the 
electron, or negative unit, and the proton, or positive. 

All the protons of the atom, however many they may be, are 
in the nucleus but not all the electrons. Some of these circle 
round the nucleus. Hydrogen, which is the simplest element, 
has a single proton in its nucleus and a single electron circling 
round it. That makes the electrical sign of the atom neutral 
and so it is with all atoms. 

When there are several protons in the nucleus, then there 
must also be some electrons sandwiched in between them to 
prevent the disruption of the nucleus by mutual repulsion of the 
protons. But there are only sufficient protons for that purpose, 
so that the sign of the nucleus is always positive. To produce 
the invariable neutrality of the atom there must be enough 
electrons of the planetary type to equalize, with those of the 
nucleus, the total number of protons, since each unit carries an 
identical charge of electricity. And that in spite of the fact 
that the proton is eighteen hundred and fifty times the weight 
or mass of the electron; i. e., as a hundredweight is to an 
ounce. 

A young physicist named Moseley, who was, to the untold 
loss of science, killed in the trenches before Gallipoli, made the 
discovery of what is known as the atomic number—a discovery 
of the greatest value since it is the index to the chemical nature 
of the element and determines its properties and chemical com- 
binations. That atomic number is, in fact, the number of 
planetary electrons in the atom; one in the case of hydrogen, 
the lightest element; ninety-two in that of uranium, the 
heaviest. Our much older friend the atomic weight corre- 
sponds with the number of protons in the nucleus. A single 
example will make this quite clear. The atomic number of 
2 
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uranium is ninety-two; that is, there are ninety-two planetary 
electrons around its nucleus. Its atomic weight is two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight and there are that number of protons in 
its nucleus. Subtract ninety-two from two hundred and thirty- 
eight and the result is one hundred and forty-six and that is 
the number of nuclear electrons which are guarding against 
the disruption of the nucleus. 

The planetary electrons revolve in elliptical orbits round the 
nucleus like the planets in our solar system, obeying like them 
the laws associated with the name of Newton. But they can 
only revolve in certain orbits, which are of the order of 2, 4, 9, 
and so on (the squares of the first numerals) from the nucleus. 
Under certain conditions they can and do jump from the orbit 
they are in to another, but they must always go the whole way 
and can never rest between two orbits. A rough idea of what 
happens may be obtained by thinking of a steep mound encir- 
cled by a series of paths. It is possible to walk round the 
mound on any of these paths; it is also possible to step up or 
down from one path to another. But one cannot walk at all 
between the paths, for the bank is too steep to permit such a 
thing. 

It is the impact of radiant energy from without which causes 
the electrons to jump from one orbit to another, and when 
they do so energy may be emitted. Since it is the case that the 
electron must go the whole way between any two orbits, the 
amount of energy which is emitted is in definite, discontinuous 
packages which are called quanta. These, which seem to be 
the smallest packages of energy and which have mass, are not 
at all completely understood, but are obviously of great impor- 
tance and are the subject of very intensive study at the moment. 
So much for the internal constitution of the atom; let us now 
consider its periphery. One must avoid thinking of it as pos- 
sessed of a wall like the biological cell, for it has nothing of the 
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kind. What then keeps one atom out of another? It is its 
electric field, which acts as a kind of elastic buffer and has been 
compared to the military “occupation” of a district where there 
need not be a man to every square yard, or even acre. Profes- 
sor Andrade puts the matter in this way: “ Instead, therefore, 
of thinking of the atom as a solid sphere, we must think of it 
rather as a plum, round which a swarm of gnats fly in fixed 
curves, gnats of bellicose disposition which prevent gnats 
belonging to other plums from coming within the sphere which 
they guard. Supposing the size of the plum to represent the 
size of the nucleus, the space occupied by the swarm will be 
about two thousand feet across. The atom is mostly empty 
space, and what little there is is electricity.” 

The “ empty” part of the atom is, of course, occupied by the 
ether, or continuum, and though the things in it, under our cos- 
mological conditions, are loosely packed, it looks as if such may 
not be the case in other parts of the universe. For example, 
the star called the Companion of Sirius is thousands of times 
denser than lead or gold, but, as Lodge remarks, it is possible to 
pack far more deflated than inflated air-balloons in a given box. 
In a recent Kelvin Lecture to the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers in London, Sir J. J. Thomson suggests that the electrical 
field is really composed, not of mere lines of stress, but of 
actual packets of electricity very much smaller even than elec- 
trons, so that, to use the words of Swift, 


“the flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey, 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


We have now to turn to the nature of these electrical units. 
Lodge (Journal of Philosophical Studies, Oct., 1927) has just 
been treating of this subject in his usual lucid manner, which 
renders what he says comprehensible to non-specialists, and he 
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tells us that the greater part of matter consists of protons, 
which are, of course, electrical and, therefore, “ matter is a 
neutralized kind of electricity. It has no existence apart from 
electricity, but electricity can exist apart from matter; it is 
much the more fundamental of the two.” (Modern Scientific 
Ideas, p. 39) 

Still more fundamental, however, is the ether. Its existence 
is disputed by some, though even Bertrand Russell says that 
modern physics “ have not disproved the argument in favor of 
it.” (A. B. C. of Relativity, p. 207) But he is evidently 
skeptical about it, for in another place (Analysis of Matter, 
p. 80) he says that “ its properties could not be inferred from 
those of billiard balls,’ which he seems to consider raises a 
doubt as to its existence. Now by this I assume him to mean 
that it is not granular or atomic. But ex hypothesi it could 
not be that, for had it interstices, then there must be something 
still more fundamental to occupy those interstices. Lodge is 
careful to say that “ we know nothing of its composition, which 
must be altogether too fundamental to be explained in terms of 
anything else.” Russell continues that its properties “ were 
merely those demanded by its function. In fact, like a pain- 
fully good little boy, it only did what it was told, and might, 
therefore, be expected to die young.” Which humorous account 
amounts to no more than that the characters of the ether have 
been deduced, as alone they could be, from what we know occurs 
in connection with light, radio and the like. 

Lodge, however, considers that the ether “ seems to be analo- 
gous to a perfectly incompressible fluid in a violent state of 
minute circulatory motion. It fills all space and is the one all- 
embracing reality on the physical side.” “ Portions of this 
whirling ether,” says Lodge, “ take on here and there an iden- 
tity or individual form and there are two of these forms.” One 
of these is, he thinks, hollow—a strain region—and this is the 
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electron. The other is extra solid and substantial, with a much 
greater inertia than the electron but “ electrically equivalent 
to it, though endowed with greater total energy, seems to con- 
stitute the primary unit of matter, and has been recently named 
‘proton ’.” Thus the electrical units of which matter is com- 
posed are specialized portions of ether existing, so to speak, in 
the bosom of the undifferentiated ether of space. The exact 
nature of these etheric complexes is as yet matter of discus- 
sion. For the moment, opinion seems to turn to the idea that 
they can be represented as waves and, in actual fact, may be 
such. In that connection some recent remarks by M. Painlevé 
in an address which he gave to the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don, November 13, 1927, may with advantage be quoted. Dis- 
cussing the modern ideas of the discontinuity of matter and 
molecular reality, he proceeded to ask how we can explain the 
stability of the atom and the characteristic luminous radiations. 
There, he thought, the quantum and orbital theories of Planck, 
Einstein and Bohr had come to help. But the difficulties of 
the quantum discontinuity remained so great that combinations 
of an undulatory continuous and an undulatory atomic con- 
ception had been proposed by de Broglie and by Schroedinger, 
while others sought a solution in quantum mechanics. In the 
vicinity of the nucleus Louis de Broglie suggested that the 
undulatory aspect predominated, the individuality of the elec- 
tron seeming to vanish in a continuous system of stationary 
waves. 

This seems to be the right point at which to allude to some 
further remarks of Bertrand Russell which cannot be neglected 
in this discussion. He says: “ The objects which are mathe- 
matically primitive” (I pause to ask why ‘mathematically ’) 
“such as electrons, protons and points in space-time, are all 
logically complex structures composed of entities which are 
metaphysically more primitive, which may conveniently be 
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called ‘events’.” (Analysis of Matter, p.9) I am not to be 
led away into a discussion of space-time, so let us leave its 
“ points”? alone and keep to the electrical units. In another 
place Mr. Russell (A. B. C. of Relativity, p. 215) says: “If 
an electron is only known by its ‘ effects,’ there is no reason to 
suppose that anything exists except the ‘effects.’ So far as 
these consist of light-waves and electro-magnetic disturbances 
we may say that ‘empty space’ consists of regions where dis- 
turbances are propagated freely. Each disturbance has a 
center. When we get near the center we find that the law of 
the propagation of the disturbance ceases to be valid. This 
region wherein the law does not hold is called ‘matter’; 7. e., 
an electron or a proton. Thus matter is a group of events.” 
Let us recognize the fact that we cannot see an atom; it is 
far too small to be recognizable under any microscope. What 
we know of it is largely due to’X-ray spectroscopy and other 
methods. But is it really true that there are nothing but 
“effects”? Is it true that though we can only see certain 
operations, vibrations, waves, and the like capable of study 
by the spectroscope, there is nothing there which vibrates or 
produces these “ effects” or “events?” When we say that we 
see the Pole Star, what we really see is a beam of light which 
left that star forty years ago and has been traveling ever since 
at the rate of 186,000 miles per second. It is conceivable that 
the Pole Star may have come to grief and disappeared during 
that period of forty years, but no one doubts that there was a 
star there when the rays were emitted. Some of us will remem- 
ber the interest which the star Nova Persei evoked in 1901. 
What we then watched was in fact a series of events which had 
taken place in 1603, when James I occupied the throne of 
Britain and before the Pilgrim Fathers had sailed for the 
shores of this continent The star itself had subsided into its 
normal obscurity long before we were watching the doings of 
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its lusty youth. What we saw were doubtless “events” and 
“ effects,” but, unless we are to believe that there was no cause 
behind them, we must suppose that there was a star in the Con- 
stellation of Perseus which exhibited the phases in question. 
If otherwise, then, “ effects” occur without causes and, if that 
is true, there is no such thing as science possible. 

Returning to the consideration of the structures we have 
been dealing with, our survey shows that physicists recognize 
three kinds of atoms: I, matter; II, electricity; III, radiation 
or energy. The atoms of matter are made up of electricity 
and those again are made up of energy, which brings us back 
to a dynamic theory of matter. 

General Smuts in his very interesting book called Holism 
(p. 51) says that “ matter is nothing but concentrated structural 
energy, energy stereotyped into structure,” and that seems to be 
the conclusion of the question for the time being. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if, to this sketch of the present 
state of opinion, I subjoin some considerations which appear 
to be suggested by what has gone before. 

To begin with, it must be noticeable that the modern idea of 
matter is very much closer to the theory of matter and form of 
the Scholastic teaching than any ideas of science have been 
since in 1661 Robert Boyle published his “ Skyptical Chym- 
ist.” From that date, down to a time long after I first studied 
chemistry, it was believed, as Clark Maxwell put it in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1875-1889), that 
“the formation of a molecule is not an event belonging to that 
order of nature under which we live.” In other words, it was 
held that the elements were absolutely and ab origine unchange- 
able. We now know this to be incorrect. In the operations of 
nature the heaviest at least, we know of no other cases, are 
changing constantly. 

It is only under special conditions, such as a very high 
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vacuum, that the physicist has been able to effect a transfor- 
mation and some of the instances of that have been challenged. 
Thus, some little time ago, it was claimed that mercury had 
been turned into gold. A repetition of the experiment not 
having confirmed the finding, it seems as if, as is usually the 
case, the first sample of mercury had been contaminated with 
gold, and had been insufficiently purged before the experiment 
was carried out. But no one doubts that theoretically the 
change is possible. The removal of a planetary electron from 
an atom causes a change of element and such electrons have 
been ejected by bombardment with rays in a high vacuum. 
Of course, the addition of a planetary electron would equally 
cause a change of element, but so far no one has suggested any 
method by means of which such addition might be effected. 
The alchemist in search of the transmutation of metals based 
his quest on the theory of matter and form. Gold, he argued, 
is materia prima with the form of gold; lead is the same with 
the form of that less valuable metal. If I can eject the form it 
possesses from lead and substitute that of gold my task is 
accomplished; and why not? It is the question which, under 
quite another terminology, the physicist is asking today. 
According to orthodox Scholasticism, which follows St. 
Thomas’ teaching, materia prima can have no independent 
existence, which prevents our thinking of ether under that 
aspect and of the kinks or vortices in it as forms. There were 
other teachers who upheld the independent existence of prime 
matter and that idea is no doubt closer to the modern notion; 
but, in any case, the underlying unity of the elements is really 
a return to the Scholastic idea. 

Nothing, however, could be further from my mind than any 
suggestion that we should change our ideas to suit the fluc- 
tuations of scientific opinion. It may be necessary from time 
to time to introduce modifications, as we may be quite certain 
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St. Thomas would have done had he felt that they were 
required. Huxley once remarked that, to Herbert Spencer, the 
real tragedy was a hypothesis slain by a fact. An uncounted 
number have been, though sometimes the fact is a long time 
coming, more than two hundred years in the case of the ele- 
ments. Knowing what pure reason is capable of effecting, we 
may possess our souls in patience while we await the trial by 
ordeal of these new ideas which I have been laying before you. 

Lastly, those who concern themselves with this branch of 
study cannot fail to be struck with the way in which it is mixed 
up with very abstruse mathematics. Mr. Russell, after having 
been for a time quite interesting and intelligible to the non- 
mathematical reader, suddenly, with the exclamation that it is 
time to be serious, proceeds to explode a whole magazine of 
mathematical fireworks quite beyond a very unmathematical 
mind like mine. Professor Burtt has recently been showing in 
a book worthy of the most careful study, The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Physics, how from the time of Galileo down 
through the great day of Newton to our own era a mathe- 
matical conception of the universe has gradually assumed such 
dimensions as to have shouldered God out of His place as the 
First Great Cause and man out of his as the center of created 
things. 

There seems little doubt that the intensely mathematical 
relations of the atoms and of the things which make them up 
are an encouragement to this conception. Nor need any excep- 
tion be taken to it until it commences to attempt to explain 
everything on its own lines. As for example: “Such men,” 
writes Professor Julian Huxley, (and the men in question are 
Our Lord, Buddha, Michelangelo, and Edison—a sufficiently 
‘mixed bag’ in all conscience!) “and all men, mind and all, 
are but particular arrangements of the universal world-stuff,” 
by which I assume him to mean matter. (The Mind, p. 50) 
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Mind is not subject to mathematical treatment; that is Pro- 
fessor Burtt’s thesis, and one with which we shall agree. So 
we shall with his further statement that no “ moral motivation 
comes to the average human mind by thinking of its world as 
ultimately matter.” Such a motivation seems to be that sug- 
gested by Russell in his Problems of Philosophy (p. 250), 
where he tells us that “ through the greatness of the universe 
which philosophy contemplates the mind is also rendered great 
and becomes capable of that union with the universe which 
constitutes its highest good.” ‘ Moral motivation” of that 
kind does not seem to be a factor likely to influence mankind to 
any perceptible extent, yet it is the apparent terminus of the 
ultra mathematical. and materialistic solution of the universe. 


Bertram C. A. Winnie, F. R. S. 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 





PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S CONCEPTION OF AN 
EVENT 


I 


HE program committee of this Congress having judged 

it worth while to have a paper presented on the subject 

of Professor Whitehead’s philosophy and having chosen me for 
the task, my duty, as I see it, is to outline for you as clearly as 
I may what the teaching of this philosophy is and suggest some 
ways of forming a reasoned judgment about it. I have chosen 
the “event” as the subject of this paper because the event 
is the central theme around which most of Whitehead’s philoso- 
phy revolves. For those unacquainted with the works of that 
writer the word event may signify something quite different 
from what he means by it. Professor Whitehead can and 
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does at times write and lecture very intelligibly and entertain- 
ingly ; he destroys the illusion that a great mathematician cannot 
be a popular lecturer or widely informed outside his own 
specialty. But he also has the mathematician’s knack of sud- 
denly taking flight and performing convolutions in which it 
is difficult for even his brother mathematicians to follow him. 
I shall not, therefore, ground this discussion on the supposition 
that the members of this Congress have read Whitehead through 
and studied him out. 

The works upon which I shall especially rely for the rendi- 
tion I am about to give are the following: Principles of Natural 
Knowledge, The Concept of Nature, The Principle of Relatiwity, 
Science and the Modern World, and Religion in the Making. 
While many passages in these works may have the appearance 
of contradicting the analysis I shall give, I trust that a study 
of the context will usually dispel that appearance. In general 
this philosophy in coming to grips with its subject adopts a 
manner of approach unfamiliar to the majority of mankind, 
and, as a consequence, creates for itself a new language. 
Naturally this language is not-so much a matter of new words 
as of new meanings attached to old words. It stands to reason 
that I cannot in the present circumstance explain the philosophy 
in its own terms. I must, with due apologies to Professor 
Whitehead, translate it as accurately as may be into terms more 
commonly understood. It would take too long at the outset to 
define such terms as “factors of fact,” “ event-particle,” 


” “nervasive adjective,” “ ad- 


“spatial and historical routes, 
jectival particle,” and a still longer time to define the meanings 


attached to more ordinary words. 


II 


To get at our subject, then—What is an event? An event 
is anything which occupies space and takes time. It is a 
material occurrence in nature. The observer is also an event, 
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for he is an extended body.* An event is therefore something 
spatial, but it is likewise temporal. Things are in both space 
and time. Space-time simply means that the thing is three- 
dimensional—which puts it in space—and it is subject to 
change—which puts it in time. Every material occurrence 
is spatio-temporal. The ether is extended and hence spatial ; 
there is something going on in it, in the way of electro-magnetic 
disturbances, and hence it is temporal. This mention of the 
ether is deliberate, for Whitehead comes to the conclusion that 
the ether is about all there is to the world of sense.* Events 
are the things that are going on in the ether, and these goings- 
on form a framework into which sense objects fit, for example, 
a red color.* The sense object serves to connect the observed 
event with the observer. Events are consequently the stuff 
out of which the material world is made and which is manifested 
to us through the objects of sense. 


IiI 


We cannot further discuss the nature of events without 
some notice of Whitehead’s explanation of space and extension. 
He admits that space as such is an abstraction from material 
phenomena, and, contrary to the wording if not the teaching of 
the orthodox relativists, he holds that this space is uniform.‘ 
In this he does not seem to be exposed to adverse criticism from 
our side of the house. When, however, he comes to an explana- 
tion of the intimate nature of extension he resorts to a mathe- 
matical device. I shall try to present the idea clearly even at 
the risk of presenting it inadequately. Take a square foot. 
Inside that draw another square of half the area, and inside that 
draw another of half that area, and so on indefinitely. The 

*Ooncept of Nature, p. 107. 

2 Principle of Relativity, p. 37. 


* Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 80; Principle of Relativity, p. 56. 
* Principle of Relativity, p. 8. 
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figures need not be squares, nor the ratio a half; in any cases 
the areas converge toward zero. That may be a convenient way 
to handle extension mathematically, but it can scarcely be con- 
sidered an improvement philosophically over the definition 
with which we are familiar. The pervading idea in Professor 
Whitehead’s definition is the relationship of larger to smaller. 
The classic definition is that extension is one and divisible, yet 
divisible only into sections which have the same character of 
divisibility as the original. We owe that definition to Aristotle 
and it has this advantage that it is not based on what is irrele- 
vant, namely, size. 

We brought in the Professor’s description of extension be- 
cause of its bearing on the interrelation of events. Just 
as his concept of extension is that of overlapping parts, so too 
he says that any pair of events is extended over by a third 
event.° This third may cover the others entirely or in part. 
The most permanent sort of things may be events. Thus a 
house is an event, and it extends over the bricks in it, which are 
also events. Every event extends over other events not only in 
space but also in time. The Great Pyramid is an event and 
extends in time over the events which make up the lives of 
the Egyptians. 

You must by naw have come to the conclusion that what 
Whitehead means by an event is what we call a body. It is 
practically that, except for the postulate of mutual inclusion, 
and except that he will not call it a body. For him a “ body” 
is a bundle of qualities, “a coherence of adjectives” inher. 
ing in an event.° Neither is an event precisely the same thing 
as substance. Substance with Whitehead, as with most non- 
scholastic philosophers, is essentially a substratum. In this 


5 Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 74 ff., p. 109; Principle of Rela- 
tiwity, p. 67. 
* Principles of Relativity, p. 54. 
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particular philosophy the substratum is an activity,” and from 
that activity events emerge without being entirely distinct from 
it. This is of course the notion of Spinoza and other pantheists, 
and Whitehead acknowledges Spinoza as his master in this re- 
spect. The unity or individuality of an event is recognized 
by its “pattern.” A pattern is any combination of sensible 
objects which together make up a complete whole. The event 
iasts as long as the pattern, its lifetime is the lifetime of the 
pattern. Every one will, I believe, be willing to admit that 
each animal, for example, has a certain pattern—if you wish 
to call it that—and each atom; and the atom and the animal 
in a sense last as long as the pattern lasts. But Whitehead 
spoils all this by including within the make-up of an event its 
effects on all other events, and their effects on it, even down to 
the smallest particle of matter which we have been able to isolate. 
“ An electron,” he says, “is its whole field of force, . . . the 
systematic way in which all events are modified as the expression 
of its ingression.” * An electron, in other words, is constituted 
not merely by what is within the tiny diameter the physicists 
give it, but is constituted likewise by the effects which it has 
on every other electron or proton in the universe, however faint 
those effects may be, as well as by the effects of all the others 
on it. I need go no further in indicating to what extent related- 
ness enters into this philosophy of nature. In such a scheme 
the description of an individual is impossible. 


IV 


We have not yet touched on the question of time. In order to 
dispatch this subject within the period allotted me I shall have 
to be very blunt in my explanations and perhaps crude in my 
illustrations. “Time is a stratification of nature.”® Time 


7 Science and the Modern World, p. 157. 
® Concept of Nature, p. 159. 
® Principle of Relatiwity, p. 66. 
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comes in “ 


slices.” A moment does not grow by continuous 
increase, as Aristotle supposed; it comes in sections. Time is 
atomic. The atom of time is all of nature at a given moment. 
Whitehead calls these moments “ temporal slabs.” Each slab 
is added to the preceding ones and so we progress through 
time. It is difficult for us to imagine anything to represent 
this concept of time. The difficulty lies in the apparent im- 
possibility of adding a fourth dimension where there are already 
three. But is the achievement altogether impossible? Let 
us try this illustration as an aid to forming the notion which 
the Professor labors to impart. You doubtless remember that, 
as children, we used to have little books in which two pugilists, 
for example, were depicted in varying attitudes, and by flipping 
the leaves over we could see one of the fighters floor the other. 
On each page we visioned a three-dimensional ring, yet each 
succeeding page added a new slab producing the changing at- 
titudes of the combatants. In some such way we may be able 
to form a phantasm of time according to this new method. 

The atomic representation of time is occasioned by the mathe- 
matician’s desire to analyze things in such a way that he can 
get at them with his mathematics. Thus, in the first place, 
in order to build up a quantity such as a stretch of time you 
must have a quantity to start with, you cannot build it up 
by a repetition of the absolute zero of arithmetic; but You can 
succeed with relative zero, however small that zero may be. 
Again, a mathematician wants something he can number, and 
number is a discrete quantity, number is atomic. These two 
considerations are no stumbling-block in philosophy so long as 
we distinguish between division and divisibility. Lastly, there 
is: Zeno’s difficulty about Achilles and the tortoise. It seems 
this horrible ogre will not down; and to Professor Whitehead 
and some other writers it constitutes a difficulty unanswerable 
on any theory of strictly continuous time and space.*° Their 


1° Science and the Modern World, p. 185. 
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solution is to make time discrete, atomic. Thus the fleet war- 
rior and the sluggish turtle will soon come to such close quarters 
that the next jump in time will fetch them up neck and neck. 
It is not my purpose to repeat the old answer to this difficulty, 
but merely to point out that men who have been schooled in 
particular habits of thought fail to grasp the philosophical con- 
cept of continuous motion and continuous extension. 


V 


The theory of time is not exhausted in the sketch just given. 
Thus far we have considered the advance of time as consisting 
of “temporal slices” each added on in front of the others. 
That represents an advance in one direction. The leaves of 
our moving-picture book keep piling up with a straightforward 
advance along the whole front. But if you would see the 
extreme relativity of Professor Whitehead’s physical theories, 
consider the matter in the following manner. Suppose that 
in addition to the camera which took the pictures I see in my 
book, there was another camera taking the same scenes from a 
different angle. ‘The book made from the second set repre- 
sents an advance of time which cuts across the time-system of 
the first.** Then if the leaves be flipped together as the cameras 
“clicked” together, the result will be that an object which is 
motionless in one time-system may be moving in the other. 
I am not implying that this simile is Professor Whitehead’s, 
it is my own, but I propose it as a fair illustration of what he 
means.” 

In studying events we confine ourselves to one time-system, 
the one of which we are conscious. Each “temporal slice” 
is the “ specious present ” of the observer, “ the whole of nature 
atamoment.” We recognize an event by its pattern; it appears 


11 Principle of Relatwity, p. 59. 
18 Cf. C. D. Broad, “ Principle of Relativity,” Mind, XXXII, 211. 
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as a pattern and a “ becoming.” ** Thus I watch a frostwork 
forming on my windowpane on a wintry morning; the pattern 
“emerges,” endures through successive “ atoms” of time and 
finally fades out with the coming of the sun. I have observed 
an event. In the same way I might, if I had the time, observe 
a plant in the vegetable kingdom, or any other natural event. 


VI 


We next consider that the observer himself is an event, for 
his living body has extension and duration. Moreover, he is 
a part of the whole of nature which he observes. But no two 
observers see nature in the same light, if for no other reason 
than that they see things from different angles. The particular 
aspect of sense objects which is peculiar to one point of view 
is called “prehensive unification.” Since I, a “ percipient 
event,” have as an observer multiple relations with the perceived 
audience, and each of you has a different set of multiple re- 
lations with all the others, there results as a consequence a 
new kind of interlocking of events. Whitehead does not say 
that all the events of nature are capable of cognizing, but, 
whether cognizant or not, they could become points of cognizance 
and so are considered actually to be connected in this relatedness. 

A further step in this ,hilosophy is to regard everything in 
nature as organic. Structure is mistaken for that organization 
which is characteristic of living matter, and because practically 
everything we know in the world of matter has structure, it is 
concluded to be an organism. Even an electron is an organism, 
though it is difficult to understand how any one can pretend to 
know the structure of an electron. Organism, however, is not 
synonymous with life. The term “life” is reserved for parti- 
cular kinds of these “organisms.” Life is described as a 
rhythmic event, an event namely which requires a certain 


18 Principle of Relativity, p. 21. 
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amount of time to complete the rhythm. There is no such thing, 
in the phrase of C. D. Broad, as an “ instantaneous cat.” Life 
requires time just as a melody or tune does. Aside from that 
special character of living things they are not different from the 
rest of the world, for everything great and small is an organism. 
The reason this doctrine is brought in here is its bearing on the 
relatedness of events. Organisms must have an environment 
and are affected by their environment. ‘There is an inescapable 
interdependence of the two, each modifying the other. Then, 
remember, that the environment itself is nothing but organisms ; 
you thus see what a thoroughgoing interdependence is taught by 
this philosophy of events. 


VII 


No discussion of Professor Whitehead’s conception of events 
would be complete without a word about “ objects.” An object 
may be a “sense-object ” or a “scientific object.” A sense- 
object is just the perceptible quality itself, not the underlying 
substance. These objects are a particular color, sound, touch, 
taste or smell. And they are not mere subjective modifications 
but have “a situation” in external space. Although the Pro- 
fessor never, to my recollection, openly adverts to the fact, there 
are only two sensations which report extension as part of 
their content, sight and touch. Stray sounds, smells and savors 
must in the first instance be traced to their origin by the aid of 
sight and touch. Neither does this philosopher seem to be 
aware that even with sight and touch the spatialization of objects 
is an acquired habit. In fact he is rather naive in his bland 
realism about the senses. But to continue with our catalogne 
of objects. A “ perceptual object ” is a group of sense-objects, 
and is practically what we should call a body, such as a chair, 
a saber-toothed tiger, or any such thing. Lastly, there are 
“scientific objects,” namely those insensible objects to the 
existence of which we must reason, such as atoms and electrons. 
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To these scientific objects Whitehead ascribes a causal character, 
which may either be in the act of “ generating ” some “ apparent 
character,” as a color, then and there, or be merely trans- 
mitting a character, as is the case with the ether of space. 

Strangely enough sense-objects are said to be eternal and 
are classed as universals.** The reason for this is that they 
are always the same; a certain shade of blue will always be that 
shade of blue; it flits about the world, it disappears and returns, 
and we say: “ There it is again.” These sense-objects, how- 
ever, are not events because they are not of themselves spatial 
and temporal, but they are “ ingredient” in events and make 
the events perceptible to us. They are particularized by their 
mode of ingression, that is to say, they take their size and other 
modifications from the way they fit into events.** 

If this sketch of events and their implications has been weari- 
some my excuse is that I have wished to give you the gist of the 
theories under discussion, as also to provide an aid to those 
who may choose to wade through the welter of words and mathe- 
matical formulae by which Professor Whitehead seeks to impart 
his intuitions of reality. A brief summary, a few comments, 
and I have done. While an event is a material thing in time 
and space, not all events are directly perceptible, some of them 
being known only by reasoned inference. All this seems ac- 
ceptable enough, including as it does the distinction between 
sense and intellectual knowledge.*® But the conception of space 
and time as made up of infinitesimal components, however 
satisfactory it may be as an aid to mathematical treatment, 
leaves untouched the essential nature of the continuum. The 
account, or the audit so to speak, is mathematical not philosophi- 
eal. The author we are discussing has some happy turns of 


14 Science and the Modern World, p. 126. Cf. also Miss L. Susan Stebbing, 
“Professor Whitehead’s ‘Perceptual Object’,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXIII, 197. 


15 Concept of Nature, p. 125. 16 Concept of Nature, pp. 13, 143. 
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thought. Scarcely any of these is more felicitous than his 
comparison of mathematics to Ophelia in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
Mathematics, like Ophelia, he says “is very charming and a 
little mad.” 

Professor Whitehead very clearly and correctly says that 
space as such and time as such are abstractions, the one from 
extended phenomena, the other from the phenomena of change.*” 
Bodies are contained in space, changes are contained in time, 
but the containers as such are creations of the mind. The 
mind can in imagination project space beyond the existing world, 
and we rightly call that empty space. So also when we pro- 
ject time into the future such time is void of any existing thing. 
Similarly, to represent alternative time-systems as intersecting 
one another is not foreign to abstract mathematics; and as 
abstractions the systems are on an equal footing. But they are 
alternative; to take one as real is to exclude the others from 
being real in the same sense. Hence an alternative time-system 
intersecting ours is excluded from being real by our world 
of actually occurring events, for some of the intersecting system 
must extend into that future which is void of any existing 
thing. To assert that both are equally real and actual, as 
Whitehead is tricked into doing, is to assert the identity of 
the existing with the non-existing. If this be the ‘ Lady Mathe- 
matics,’ she may be charming enough but she is more than a 
little mad. 

Our last comment must concern the theory of relatedness. 
We grant that cognition is essentially a relation between the 
known object and the knowing subject. Nor does Whitehead 
suppose that the object has no existence apart from its being 
known; that would be most inconsistent with his philosophy, 
and as he himself facetiously says, it were “nothing but solipsism 
and very little of that.” He admits, too, that the mind is in 


1" Principle of Relativity, p. 39. 
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time and space in a different sense than material things. It 
is when he comes to the explanation of the non-mental world 
that his theory of relatedness involves him in inextricable 
difficulties. He breaks many a lance on what he calls the 
theory of “simple location.” A body in “ simple location ” 
is a body considered in isolation from everything else. He 
denies that there is or can be any such body. The relations 
which a thing has with the rest of the world are of the very 
essence of that thing; it is nothing without them. “ Every 
event contains other events as part of itself.”** Thus every 
event, however small, contains an infinite number of other 
events. He states in one place that “it seems unlikely there 
should be any infinite regress in nature,” but this despairing 
protest cannot head off the logical conclusion from his defini- 
tion of an event. ' 

Again, there is the difficulty that to know anything you must 
know everything. He seeks to parry this thrust by answering 
that only the relevant relations need be known. Relevant rela- 


tions are those which have ‘ 


‘value” for the percipient, and 
value means an emotional value. With this sort of pragma- 
tism he finds himself in the abyss of the relativity of truth 
itself, which as a mathematician he must abhor. Passing to 
the other extreme you may assert that the whole world is one 
event and ask to what has z¢ any relation. Since I have not 
found this difficulty touched upon I can only answer that I do 
not know whether in Professor Whitehead’s philosophy there 
is any such thing as a whole world. He is profoundly silent on 
the actual extent of the universe. Jor him the world must 
be without limits in space, otherwise at the very outset his 
theory of relatedness is sheer nonsense. Still a world actually 
infinite in extent offers no comfort either, for mathematicians 
concede that at actual infinity the whole is not greater than any 


28 Concept of Nature, p. 76. 
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of its parts. Let us now pause to remark that therefore an 
actually infinite extent is a chimera. At any rate the deduction 
from such a supposition is that the interrelations of events are 
hopelessly scrambled. Professor Whitehead spurns the meager 
Aristotelian “ two-termed ” relationship of substratum and attri- 
bute as totally inadequate to round off the complete account 
of an entity, and instead accepts the multiple relationships 
by which “ everything is everywhere,” with the result that there 
is nothing anywhere. 
Viil 


I shall not delay over the bearing of “ events ” on the notion 
of God and religion. That whole subject has been ably handled 
by such scholars as. Doctor Sheen and Sir Bertram Windle, 
whom we are soon to hear. I ask your indulgence before I 
close to quote a verdict handed down by Professor Whitehead on 
the subject of Scholastic philosophy. The passage is cited 
merely as an example of the artless air with which such men 
pretend to dispose of the hard-earned fruits of our labors. 


“The scholastic philosophy of nature,” says Professor Whitehead, 
“looks on the sense objects as mere attributes of physical objects. 
This scholastic point of view is directly contradicted by the wealth 
of sense-objects which enter into our experience as situated in events 
without any connection with physical objects. For example stray 
smells, sounds, colours and more subtle nameless sense-objects. There 
is no perception of physical objects without perception of sense-objects. 
But the converse does not hold; namely there is abundant perception 
of sense-objects unaccompanied by any perception of physical objects. 
This lack of reciprocity in the relations between sense-objects and 
physical objects is fatal to the scholastic natural philosophy.” 2° 


This is the comment of a man who describes a “ physical object ” 
as an event which is where it appears to be, and a “ delusive 
object ” as one which is not where it appears to be, as an object 
seen in a mirror. 


2° Concept of Nature, p. 156. 
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Professor Whitehead is incontestably a great mathematician, 
but when he turned philosopher he tried to mathematize philoso- 
phy rather than philosophize his mathematics. He seems to 
trust his mathematical training as the Open Sesame of all 
knowledge. That blind confidence took captive his great genius 
and wide information, so that it is distressing to see into what 
weird chambers he has been led by it. His unusual views 
give rise to an obscure and bizarre diction which by too many 
listeners and readers is mistaken for the garb of profound truth. 
It may or may not be advisable for a man to stick to his last, 
but it is certainly the height of unwisdom for him to take his 
Jast with him as the sole implement of all other trades. 


James A. MoW1ttrams. 
St. Louis University. 





INTIMATIONS OF KANT IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
LOCKE 


ARELY if ever do we find in the history of thought any 
philosopher who sets forth explicitly and logically all 
the implications involved in his own fundamental principles. 
So short is life and so feeble is human intellect that centuries 
may sometimes intervene between pronounced premises and 
their ultimate consequences. The combined intellectual power, 
for instance, of a Geulinex, a Malebranche, a Leibniz and a 
Spinoza was requisite to develop the implications in the seed 
principles of Descartes. 

This patient process of intellectual incubation may also be 
illustrated by the discussion of the subject that has been chosen 
fur this paper, viz.: “The Intimations of Kant in the Phi- 
losophy of Locke.” 

In this declaration that Kant’s theory of knowledge was, to 
a certain extent, embryonic in Locke’s principles, we do not 
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mean that Kant’s complete teachings are logically implied in 
Locke’s system. The categorical imperative of Kant seems 
wholly foreign to Locke’s mind, and, between the utilitarian 
ethics of Locke and the autonomous ethics of Kant, there seems 
to be no implicit logical connection. We shall, therefore, limit 
our investigations to Kant’s speculative philosophy alone. Nor 
do we intend to set forth an exposition and criticism of either 
Locke’s or Kant’s theories of knowledge. We shall suppose 
that this distinguished audience is already well acquainted with 
both these systems. But what we do propose to make manifest 
is, that Locke, while muddling through to explain the origin 
and content-value of certain traditionally accepted elements of 
human knowledge, with the view of fitting them in with his 
assumed principles, actually stumbled upon, and, consequently 
anticipated, three of the outstanding features of Kant’s theory 
of speculative knowledge, viz: 


1. Kant’s idealism. 
2. Kant’s phenomenalism, 


and lastly, though the assertion may seem daring, yet we 
contend that Locke also suggestively anticipated that feature 
which is considered uniquely Kantian, 


8. The famous a priori forms. 


Of course, like most pioneer efforts, Locke left those antici- 
pations of Kant in a somewhat crude, covert and nebulous form. 
But Kant was, on his father’s side, racially a Scotchman. And 
no doubt the subtlety of his Celtic and the constructive genius 
of his German nature contributed to his definitely crystallizing 
Locke’s rather amorphous theories, and to his giving them a 
respectable position in philosophical society by dignifying them 
with the titles of a learned and polysyllabic terminology. 

We shall now endeavor to establish by proof our triple con- 
tention. In the first place, should Locke’s theory of knowl- 
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edge, from a strictly logical point of view, have issued in ideal- 
ism, just as we know that the outcome of Kant’s speculative 
system was, generically at least, idealistic? We say from a 
strictly logical point of view because everybody knows that 
Locke was, by profession and repeated assertion, a realist, 
that is, he professed to know the actual existence of objects and 
some of their qualities outside and independent of his “ ideas.” 
Yet this dogmatically asserted realism of his, as we hope to 
show, outran the evidence of his own explicit principles or 
premises. Hence Locke’s realism can only be accounted for 
by his native English common sense, which unscrupulously 
broke through the barriers of consistency and logic, and thereby 
enriched his final realistic conclusion by a surplusage of assump- 
tions which were not guaranteed by the implications of his 
original and explicitly declared principles. 

Should Locke, then, logically have been an idealist, that is, 
should the logical outcome of Locke’s principles limit the objects 
of human knowledge to a floating panorama of subjective ideas 
or psychical appearances of “ he knew not what,” following one 
another, “like,” as William James would say, “so many beads 
without a string,” or, as Huxley would have it, “ a phantasma- 
goria in the background of nothingness?” We maintain that 
Locke’s philosophy, when stripped of the incrustations of its 
many contradictions and inconsistencies, and when the residual 
kernel is reduced to logic, as Berkeley partly, and Hume fully 
accomplished, will be found to be idealistic as Kant’s specula- 
tive philosophy was idealistic. 

This idealism of Locke we now proceed to prove, firstly from 
the internal evidence of his explicitly declared principles, and, 
secondly, from the authoritative testimony of the philosophers 
of his own English school. 

Before entering into his inquiry, which was the origin of 
ideas and the limitations of human knowledge, Locke in his 
Essay dogmatically assumed, without examination or criticism, 
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the well-known idealistic postulate of Descartes, just as Kant 
uncritically assumed it, viz., that the direct and immediate 
objects of knowledge are never realities actually existing inde- 
pendently of the mind, but his own subjective ideas; objects, 
therefore, that are intramental and psychical. The world of 
direct and immediate knowledge is never without but within him. 
This principle Locke explicitly asserts in the following passage. 
He says: “ But before I proceed on to what I have thought on 
this subject, I must here in the entrance beg pardon of my 
reader for the frequent use of the word ‘ idea,’ which, I think, 
serves best for whatever is the object of the understanding when 
a man thinks, I have used it to express whatever is meant by 
phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is which the mind can 
be employed about in thinking.” ? 

In this passage Locke abandons the traditional meaning of 
the term “idea,” and uses it in the widest generic sense, that 
embraces in its extension sensuous perception, sensuous images 
of the imagination or phantasms, as well as intellectual 
“ notions ” or “ species.” 

In several other passages in his Hssay Locke insists that the 
objects which immediately and directly terminate his perceptive 
gaze are always subjective ideas. He is always directly looking 
inwards, never outwards. In Book IV, Chapter I, 1, Locke 
writes: “ Since the mind of man, in all its thoughts and reason- 
ings, hath no other object but his own ideas, it is evident that 
our knowledge is only conversant about them.” This passage is 
a plain and explicit declaration of idealism. If “ the mind has 
no other objects but its own ideas,” and if “it is only con- 
versant about them,” then ideas and ideas alone can be known. 
If “the mind is only conversant about ideas,’ then would it 
be a contradiction to say that it is as conversant about any 
objects apart from ideas. 


2 Hesay , Introd. 8. 
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Furthermore, Locke’s explicit and formal definition of knowl- 
edge, which he emphasizes by italics, justifies logically his 
inclusion among idealists. Locke in Book II, Chapter I, 2, 
states: “‘ Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the 
perception of the connection of, and agreement, or disagree- 
ment and repugnancy of any of our ideas. In this alone it 
consists.” 

What is the logical consequence of Locke’s explicitly declared 
principle that the direct and immediate objects of all knowl- 
edge are never objects outside and independent of the knowing 
subject, but “ideas” wholly within the percipient subject? 
The fatal consequence is this, if “the mind hath no other 
objects but its own ideas,” if “our knowledge is only con- 
versant about ideas,’ and if knowledge, which, in its perfec- 
tion, is found in judgment, “is nothing but the perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of any of our ideas,” and if 
“ knowledge consists alone in this,” then are ideas or psychical 
happenings the only materials the mind possesses wherewith to 
work, and to construct all its judgments and, therefore, all its 
knowledge. Hemmed in within a walled fortress enclosing only 
ideas, Locke would be forever precluded from experiencing 
anything of the outside world, and absolute subjectivism could 
not be avoided. lLocke’s mind could never transcend itself to 
know anything outside itself and he would be doomed forever to 
contemplate, like a maniac, his own subjective ideas. 

Locke, we know, professed to be a “ representative realist.” 
But how could he legitimately plead that his ideas, on the 
assumption that they alone were the direct objects of his knowl- 
edge, are yet representative of actually existing objects outside 
themselves? For, how could he ever know that any image by 
its nature portrays a certain actually existing object unless he 
knows directly the existing object that image represents? But 
to know directly such an object would be a surrender to direct 
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perception, which Locke has explicitly repudiated in several 
passages, as, for instance, when he says “ the mind has no other 
objects but its own ideas.” 

Again, to re-present means to present anew or once more. 
How could he know that an actually existing object is presented 
once more to his mind unless he was directly aware of that 
object at its first or previous presentation ? 

Locke himself confirms the impossibility of establishing 


? which are 


through what he calls “the intervention of ideas,’ 
first and directly known, the actual existence of bodies outside 
of him. He remarks: “ Having the idea of something in our 
minds no more proves the existence of that thing than the pic- 
_ ture of a man evidences his being in the world, or the vision of 
a dream makes thereby a true history.” (Book IV, Chapter 
XI, 1.) 

To give full credit to Locke, he saw clearly that the pressure 
of evidence, furnished by his own admitted principles, pointed 
to idealism, and we know he made desperate efforts to transcend 
his own subjective ideas, with the view of establishing the actual 
existence of outward objects. He says, for instance, in Book IV, 
Chapter IV, 3: “It is evident that the mind knows not the 
things immediately, but only through the intervention of ideas 
it has of them.” This passage is ambiguous, and may, as every 
Scholastic knows, be interpreted in a true sense. But this 
passage taken in connection with Locke’s previous statements 
obviates such an interpretation. Then, Locke continues: “ Our 
knowledge, therefore, is real only so far as there is a conformity 
between our ideas and the reality of things. But what shall be 
here the criterion? How shall the mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree with things 
themselves? This . . seems not to want difficulty.” (Italics 
ours.) “ To this I answer,” says Locke, “that if our knowl- 
edge of our ideas terminate in them, and reach no farther, where 
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there is something further intended, our most serious thoughts 
will be little more use than the reveries of a crazy brain.” 

Locke in the foregoing passage sets forth fairly, squarely, 
honestly the epistemological problem that has tormented the 
“ representationists ” and “ reasoned realists ” from the days of 
Descartes to the present time, “ how shall the mind, when it 
perceives nothing but its ideas, know that they agree with things 
themselves?” Of course, it is a spurious problem that would 
never have arisen had not Descartes maneuvered the thought of 
his time into a false position that became the occasion of vic- 
tory for modern idealism. 

Did Locke succeed in solving his famous problem in favor 
of realism—‘ how shall the mind, when it perceives nothing 
but its own ideas, know that they agree with things them- 
selves?’ We answer that Locke, though he exhausted all the 
resources of his ingenuity to establish the existence of objects 
outside of him, yet failed to establish conclusively his professed 
realism. 

In the first place, he tiresomely repeats the fallacy of “ beg- 
ging the question ”—that is, in his very statement of the ques- 
tion at issue, he naively assumes the answer. He asserts, for 
instance, in Book IV, Chapter II, 14: “ There can be nothing 
more certain than that the idea we receive from an external 
object is in our minds. This is intuitive knowledge.” Of 
course, “‘ there can be nothing more certain,” because it is intui- 
tive that the idea as an idea is in the mind. But that is not 
the question proposed by Locke when he asked: “ How shall 
the mind, when it perceives nothing but its own ideas, know 
that they agree with things?” No solution of that problem 
could be arrived at by Locke, who knows nothing but his own 
ideas. Intuitively he is aware only of his own ideas, which 
are only one term of the equation between his ideas and things. 
So, to avoid the difficulty of demonstrative proof, Locke, with 
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the effrontery of a mendicant, boldly “ begs the question ” by 
assuming that “ we receive our ideas from external objects.” 
The fact is that Locke flirted with the direct perception of 
objects outside of him. But to state explicitly “ perceptionism ” 
in the seventeenth century, dominated as that period was by 
Descartes and the subjectivism of Protestantism, would be a 
reversal to discredited Scholasticism. Yet it seems to me that 
in the following passage, wherein Locke endeavors to prove the 
genuine objectivity of his ideas on the basis of the vividness 
of sense ideas, when compared with the languid paleness of 
ideas of imagination and memory, he, in contradiction to his 
principle that he knew nothing but his ideas, either implicitly 
admitted direct perception, or if he did not, then his statement 
will serve as another glaring example of “ begging the ques- 
tion.” He writes: “ For I ask anyone, whether he be not 
invincibly conscious to himself of a different perception when 
he looks on the sun by day and thinks of it by night; when 
he actually tastes wormwood, or smells a rose, or only thinks of 
that savor or odor.” (Book IV, Chapter II, 14) What do the 
expressions, “ looks at the sun by day,” “ actually tastes worm- 
wood ” and “smells a rose,” plainly mean except direct per- 
ception of those objects? But if he does not mean that he per- 
ceives the “sun,” the “ wormwood ” and the “ rose” directly, 
but only the idea of the “sun,” the idea of the “ wormwood,” 
and the idea of the “ rose,” and this is what he must mean con- 
sistently with his avowed principle that “ he knows nothing but 
his own ideas,” then, is he guilty of “ begging the question ” 
when he says he “looks at the sun,” he “ tastes wormwood ” 
and “smells a rose?” The plain meaning of his words is that 
he is looking at the actually existing sun, tastes the actually 
existing wormwood, and smells the actually existing rose. But 
if this is the obvious meaning of his words, then does the prob- 
lem he sets up to solve vanish. The truth is that mere vividness 
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of idea is no guarantee or criterion that an actual object corre- 
sponding to the idea exists, any more than Descartes’ “ clear- 
ness and distinctness ” of idea is a valid criterion of its actual 
objectivity. 

Locke is bankrupt of proof to establish the actual existence 
of objects outside himself by his “ way of ideas.” He had good 
intentions. But it is no compliment to his intellectuality to be 
a realist by profession and an idealist by the force of logic. 

That Locke could never get out of himself and know objects 
outside his ideas has been the conclusion not only of Berkeley 
and Hume, who did little more than reduce Locke to logic, but 
also of more recent English critics of Locke’s philosophy, Green 
and Alexander. Professor Archibald Alexander sums up his 
study of Locke thus: “ Though truth is,” he says, “ that Locke 
failed to make the transition from the individual to the world, 
or from the world to the individual. . . . All our knowledge is 
really subjective according to Locke, and human certainty is 
only relative certainty.” ” 

Professor Green, in his Introduction to Hume’s Treatise 
on Human Nature, section 59, gives the following estimate of 
Locke’s argument to prove the existence of objects outside of 
him. He says: “ Only if existence were itself an idea, would 
the consciousness of the agreement of the idea with it be a case 
of knowledge; but to make existence an idea is to make the 
whole question about the agreement of ideas, as such, with exist- 
ence, as such, unmeaning. . . . There can be no assurance of 
agreement between an idea and that which is no object of con- 
sciousness at all... .” (And an actually existent object out- 
side and independent of the idea of it is not an object of con- 
sciousness. ) “ The raising of the question, in fact, as Locke puts 
it, implies the impossibility of answering it. It cannot be 
raised with any significance, unless existence is external to and 


* History of Philosophy, pp. 216-217. 
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other than an idea. It cannot be answered unless existence is, 
or is given in, an object of consciousness, i. e., an idea.” If, 
then, knowledge, as Locke explicitly defined it, is the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of ideas, it logically follows 
that when Locke declares “I exist” or “ objects outside of me 
exist,” both the subjects “I” and “ objects outside of me” and 
the predicate ‘ 
both “ his own existence ” and the “ existence of objects out- 
side of him ” are only idea-existences which he could, like Kant, 
think about, but-could not know as actually existing. 


‘exist ” are only ideas. Hence it follows that 


It is for these reasons that we are justified in concluding that 
Locke was logically an idealist as Kant, speculatively at least, 
was an idealist. 

May we not now be justified in pointing out another strik- 
ing parallelism between Locke and Kant? Though Kant, like 
Locke, was speculatively an idealist, yet Kant, too, like Locke, 
was also practically a realist. God, immortality, freedom, and, 
we may add, that ragged urchin of exterior darkness which 
Kant called “ the-thing-in-itself,” remain forever outside the 
field of Kant’s theoretical or cognitive reason. ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less,” says Donat, “ Kant did not like to drop these truths. 
Hence he constructed for himself a conviction of another kind. 
He simply postulates, ‘begs,’ ‘wishes’ those truths. Kant 
does not know, of course, whether they be true, but they ought 
to be true. Stat pro ratione voluntas. The Gordian knot is 
cut. They are so, the will now cries from the depths of Kant’s 
soul. I believe them, while the intellect stands hesitatingly by 
protesting ‘ I don’t know whether they are true or not.’ ‘ Thus 
the just man may say,’ says Kant, ‘I wish that there be a God, 
I insist on it, I will not have my faith taken from me’.” 8 

In like manner what the common sense man, Locke, really 
declared, as we have proved from intrinsic and extrinsic evi- 


* Freedom of Science, p. 44. 
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dence, was: “I don’t know whether objects exist outside of me 
or not. But I wish that they exist. I will not have the external 
world taken from me.” , 

Locke, then, could not, as an idealist, make use of any of 
the personal pronouns in any legitimate objective sense. “ I,” 
“he,” “she” and “it” were for him so many “ ideas” of an 
unknown “I,” “he,” “she” and “ it.” Kant came, so far as 
his speculative knowledge extended, to the same conclusion. 
But with this difference, that while Locke should have logically 
acknowledged that he knew nothing but “ ideas,” Kant did avow 
he could know only “phenomena.” The terms employed, 
indeed, by both to designate the objects which terminated their 
knowledge were different. But were the essences or nature of 
Locke’s “ ideas ” different from the essences or nature of Kant’s 
“phenomena”? We venture to affirm that they were not. 
Kant’s “ phenomena ” were in their essense or nature sensuous 
in so far as they must contain, in order to be known at all, a 
sensuous element. So were the ideas of Locke also sen- 
suous, every one of them, inasmuch as they, too, contained a 
sensuous element. We shall now address ourselves to make 
good this assertion and thereby establish the parallelism 
between the characteristic feature of Locke’s “ideas” and 
Kant’s “ phenomena.” An obvious difficulty will arise in the 
minds of this learned audience, which would seem to obviate 
“ideas” of 
Locke and the “ phenomena” of Kant. Kant’s “ phenomena ” 


the. complete parallelism or likeness between the 


are admittedly an amalgam of subjective sense impressions plus 


certain ‘ 


‘a priori forms,” while Locke’s “ideas” seem ele- 
mentally simple. This difficulty will, I trust, be shorn of its 
force when in the last part of this paper we shall endeavor to 
show that Locke also superimposed upon his sensuous ideas 
what we venture to call, interpretatively, Locke’s “a priori 
forms ” though Locke himself never distinctly envisaged those 
forms as a priori. 


3 
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To discuss each point separately. Were all Locke’s ideas, 
which came to him from experience, mere sense-impressions, 
just as the primary a posteriori “ matter ” of Kant’s phenomena 
were sense-impressions? That they were we proceed to make 
manifest. 

We need not labor the argument. That Locke was a sensist 
is the universal tradition among philosophers. That means, in 
the case of Locke, that all his experimental ideas were sensuous. 
The supersensible was, therefore, logically beyond his ken. 
This position of Locke is borne out by many passages of his 
Essay. 

Having repudiated innate ideas and innate principles, as he 
understood them, Locke says: “ Let us suppose the mind to be, 
as we say, white paper, void of all characters, without any 
ideas. How comes it to be furnished? To this I answer in 
one word, from experience. In that all of knowledge is 
grounded, and from that it ultimately derives itself.” Then he 
goes on to say: “ Our observation employed either about exter- 
nal objects ” (sic)—(this channel of experience he calls sensa- 
tion)—or “ about the internal operations of our own mind per- 
ceived and reflected on by ourselves’ (this second channel of 
“ experience ” he calls reflection) “is that which supplies our 
understanding with all the materials of thinking. Those two 
‘sensation’ and ‘reflection’ are the fountains of knowledge 
whence all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring.” 
(Book II, Chapter 1, 2) This is the great law which Locke 
wrote into, so to speak, the constitution of his epistemology to 
govern the origin of knowledge for all mankind, namely, that 
all our knowledge sprang from sensation and reflection. But 
we hope afterwards to show that, notwithstanding his own self- 
made law, he literally “ bootlegged,” in violation of that law, 
other elements into his knowledge that never sprang from sen- 
sation and reflection. But before arriving at that interesting 
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point of our discussion, our present immediate purpose is to 
prove that all the ideas which Locke derives through sensation 
and reflection are sensuous. 

No one will question, I think, that all the ideas derived from 
what Locke calls “sensation” are of their nature sensuous. 
He expressly defines “ sensation ” as “‘ an impression or motion 
made in some part of the body.” (Ibid. 23) Granting that 
Locke knew he had a body, though logically he could only know 
the idea of a body, then those bodily «mpressions are certainly 
sensuous, and it is these sensuous impressions that “ produce,” 
as he says, some perception—that is, some idea in the under- 
standing. For Locke says: “ Having ideas and perception 
being the same thing.” (Book II, Chapter I, 9) Bodily im- 
pressions, then, passively produce—that is, cause—in the mind 
what he calls “ ideas of sensation” as effects. But.since the 
nature of the effect cannot rise above the nature of the cause— 
i. e., the bodily impressions are sensuous—so must the “ ideas 
of sensation ” which are the effects. Hence all the ideas derived 
from the fountain of “ sensation ”’ are of their nature sensuous. 

But what of the ideas derived from “ reflection”? Can we 
establish that those ideas are also sensuous? Locke explicitly 
declares that “ reflection ” has for its objects “the operations 
of our own mind within us as it is employed about the ideas it 
has got from sensation.” (Book II, Chapter I, 24) He writes: 
“In time the mind comes to reflect on its own operations about 
the ideas got by sensation, and thereby stores itself with a new 
set of ideas, which I call ideas of reflection.” Now, “ the ideas 
got by sensation” are all sensuous. The operations conse- 
quently exercised about those sensuous ideas by a faculty which, 
as Locke himself admits, as we shall presently see, is a sense- 
faculty, are likewise sensuous. If, then, as Locke eloquently 
maintains, “all those sublime thoughts which tower above 
the clouds and reach as high as heaven itself take their 
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rise and footing here: in all that great extent wherein the mind 
wanders, in those remote speculations it may seem to be ele- 
vated with, it stirs not one jot beyond those ideas which sense 
(sensation) and reflection offered for its contemplation.” (Book 
II, Chapter I, 24) If this is so, then we are constrained to 
conclude that, according to the mind of Locke, all his experi- 
mental ideas, which supply all the materials of his knowledge, 
are sensuous ideas, or sensuous phenomena, and Locke has 
anticipated the answer which Kant subsequently had given to 
this famous question, “ What can I know?” Kant embraced 
Locke across the years. Both knew only subjective experiences 
which Locke called “ideas” and Kant “ phenomena” into 
which always entered, and must enter, sensuous elements. 

That the ideas of reflection are sensuous Locke himself con- 
firms when he explicitly declares that “ reflection ” is properly 
a “sense.” Locke in Book II, Chapter I, 4, says: “ This 
source of ideas (viz., reflection) every man has wholly within 
himself; and though it be not sense, as having nothing to do 
with external objects, yet it is very like it and might properly 
enough be called an internal sense.” It is true that the term 
“sense ” is often employed in a peculiarly idiomatic use by 
English philosophers to signify the spiritual faculty of intellect 
or reason. Newman speaks of the “ moral sense” and Hamil- 
ton and Reid call the “ common reason ” of mankind “‘ common 
sense,” because its judgments, by a kind of intellectual instinct, 
hit off the truth in concrete situations. But this use of the 


“ sense ” 


term is obviously metaphorical or analogous. None 
of these writers ever calls the “moral sense” or “ common 
” “ properly a sense.” ‘This phrase, “ properly a sense,” 
which Locke applies to “ reflection,” precludes, it seems to me, 
all possibility of designating “ reflection ” as a sense in a meta- 
phorical or analogous meaning alone. What is “ properly a 


sense” is a sensuous faculty in its own nature and right. 


sense 
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Hence, we conclude that Locke’s “ideas of sensation” and 
“ideas of reflection ” are all sensuous, or at least as we shall 
see presently, like Kant’s phenomena, contain sensuous ele- 
ments. 

We now arrive at the discussion of what perhaps is the most 
interesting phase of Locke’s anticipations of Kant, viz, that 
Locke while desperately struggling to explain the origin of 
“substance” and “cause,” actually stumbled upon, uncon- 
sciously, it may be, such an account of these ideas, as to leave 
possible no other interpretation, except that which makes these 
ideas coincide with Kant’s theory that “substance” and 
“cause ” are a priori forms derived from the mind itself. Let 
us first examine Locke’s “ substance.” 

Locke, like Kant never got rid of substance, as Berkeley, 
partially and Hume, completely, did. ‘ Substance” obsessed 
Locke and he could not exorcise it from his mind. But he also 
clearly saw, good sensist that he was, that the idea of “ sub- 
stance ” was not and could not be engendered in his mind by 
any sensuous, subjective cluster of ideas which he called an 
experience for the simple reason that “ substance” as a mode 
of reality is not and cannot be found directly or indirectly, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly in any aggregate of isolated subjective 
ideas and because substance is not a sensible per se. Yet 
Locke insisted in his controversy with Stillingfleet that ‘“ sub- 
stance exists,” that is, it exists in the only way in which Locke, 
as a logical idealist, could say it exists—that is, as an idea- 
existence. 

Since Locke, then, could not derive “substance” from any 
aggregate or cluster of sensuous subjective ideas which was for 
him an experience, he forthwith, in his desperation, abandons 
his theory that all ideas are derived from experience, through 
sensation and reflection, and explains the origin of substance 
as being derived from within the mind itself, and thus made 
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? superimposed upon pure experience, 


of it an “a priori form’ 
as Kant did. 

We can best, perhaps, make good this contention by quoting 
from Locke a few concrete examples of what he would call a 
complete experience, and then point out, by an analysis of 
those concrete cases, that at least one of Locke’s complete ex- 
periences was like a Kantian complete experience, an amalgam 
composed of “ substance ” which arose from within the mind, 
blended with the matter of his experience, which was an aggre- 
gate or cluster of subjective sensuous ideas either of sensation 
or reflection. 

We shall first quote Locke’s famous description of a swan. 
He says: “ Thus the idea (or experience) which an English- 
man signifies by the name of swan is, white color, long neck, 
red beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all these of a certain 
size, with a power of swimming in the water, and making a 
certain noise, and perhaps, to a man who has long observed 
this kind of birds, some other properties which al! terminate in 
sensible, simple ideas, all united in one common subject.” 
(Book II, Chapter XXIII, 14) Analyzing this interesting 
example, we have, I contend, all the requisites which constitute 
the “ matter ” and the “a priori form of substance ” of Kant’s 
theory, blending together to make this experience of a swan 
possible. Of course, Locke does not know the real, actual swan 
outside and independent of his ideas of a swan any more than 
Kant did. He says, explicitly, that all the sensuous swan- 
qualities of color—“ white color,” “red beak,” “black legs ”; 
and of sound “ making a certain noise,” which Locke would 
call “ secondary qualities”; and all the qualities of extension 
and power, “ long neck,” “ whole feet,” “ all of a certain size,” 
“the power of swimming in water,” which he would call “ pri- 
mary qualities,” all terminate in simple ideas. They are all 
subjective and sensuous. This aggregate or cluster “ of simple, 
subjective, sensuous ideas are the matter ” of his experience. 
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But according to Locke there is in addition to these sensuous 
ideas, another idea, which he expresses by saying “ all united 
in one common subject.” This one common subject he identifies 
with “substance ” while all the other simple ideas that con- 
stitute the idea of swan, came from pure experience. Whence, 
we ask, comes this common subject or substance that imparts 
unity to the whole? Let Locke himself tell us. In his account 
of the origin of “ substance ” Locke says: “ The idea then, we 
have, to which we give the general name, substance, being 
nothing but the supposed, but unknown, support, of those quali- 
ties we find existing, which we imagine cannot subsist sine re 
subsistante, without something to support them, we call that 
support substantia; which according to the true import of the 
word is, in plain English, standing under or upholding.” 
(Ibid. 2) 

Analyzing this passage, we find in the first place, Locke attri- 
butes the origin of substance to a “ supposition.” Now, when 
Locke “ supposes substance,” from what source does he derive 
it? Let us see. “To suppose” means to think something that 
is determined by the mind itself, not determined by an object 
independent of the mind. The object of a “supposition” is 
created by the activity of the mind, not discovered by the 
activity of the mind. Locke’s “substance” then, as a mere 
“ supposition ” derives its origin from the mind. It certainly 
cannot be derived from any cluster of subjective sensuous ideas. 
And that, for two reasons. In the first place, isolated ideas, 
which are the only objects of Locke’s knowledge, are in no sense 
substantial. And secondly, Locke, being a sensist, could not 
discover substance in any sense-experience as a sensible per se. 
And substance is not that. 

To say, then, that “substance” is a “ supposition” can 
mean nothing else except that “substance” is a creation of 
the mind. And is not the fact that “ substance ” is a creation 
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of the mind precisely one of the characteristic features of Kant’s 
a priori forms ¢ 

Another characteristic feature of Kant’s a priori forms is 
necessity and, consequently, universality. Necessity in Kant’s 
a priori forms consists in this, that all minds, by their present 
constitution, must think them. They are so many grooves along 
which the mind must willy-nilly think. 

Is Locke’s substance furnished with this feature of necessity? 
We maintain that it is. For Locke explicitly states in Book IT, 
Chapter XXIII, 4: “ Hence, when we talk or think of any 
particular sort of corporeal substance, as horse, stone, etc., 
though the idea we have of either of them be but the complica- 
tion or collection of those several simple ideas of sensible 
qualities, which we used to find united in a thing called horse 
or stone; yet, because we cannot conceive how they should sub- 
sist alone, nor one in another, we suppose them existing in, and 
supported by, some common subject; which support we denote 
by the name substance.” 

When Locke in this passage, which he emphasizes by italics, 
acknowledges that “ we cannot conceive how the collection of 
several simple ideas of sensible qualities should subsist alone, 
nor in one another,’ he came within a hair’s breadth of ex- 
plicitly visioning “substance” as ana priori form. For the pas- 
sage “‘ we cannot conceive, etc.”’ implies that we must think that 
the several simple ideas of sensible qualities are supported and 
unified by substance. In other words, “ substance ” is a neces- 
sary form of thought springing from the mind—we must think 
it; we must necessarily suppose it, not because it is really so, 
in its actual objective existence as a Scholastic would say, but 
rather it is so, because I must necessarily think it so, which is 
the Kantian manner of expression. Locke, like Kant, makes the 
necessity of thinking or supposing substance measure and create 
its object, rather than make the object measure and determine 
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the thought of substance. It is for these reasons that we main- 
tain that Locke invested substance with the feature of subjective 
necessity which is characteristic of Kant’s a priori forms. 
Hence, we contend, that the parallelism between Locke’s and 
Kant’s explanation of the origin of substance affords sufficient 
grounds for the conclusion that Locke, at least interpretatively, 
anticipated Kant in formulating the principle of a priori forms 
derivable from the mind. If we had no other example except 
“ substance,” this example alone would be sufficient to vindicate 
our claim, that Locke in principle was an apriorist as well 
as Kant. 

But this is not the only example. Locke’s explanation of the 
origin of cause is another. The origin of this idea was no less 
perplexing to Locke than was the idea of substance. As a 
sensuous empiricist Locke struggles mightily to derive cause 
from the double fountain of sense-experience—sensation and 
reflection. He expresses the result of his inquiry in the fol- 
lowing passage, Book II, Chapter XXVI, 2. “ The notion of 
cause and effect has its rise,” he says, “ from ideas received 
from sensation and reflection.” But it is obvious that if cause 
cannot be discovered in experience as a sensible per se of 
sense, then it cannot flow through the two channels of experi- 
ence—sensation and reflection—which convey to the mind what 
alone is directly sensible in experience. But cause is not a 
sensible per se of sense. The senses, whether external or 
internal perceive, indeed, certain phenomena uniformly fol- 
lowed by other phenomena. But cause contains in its content 
more elements than merely antecedent and consequent phe- 
nomena. Cause also embraces in its comprehension efficiency 
or the power of production. But such modes of reality as these 
are not the proper or common object of any sense or group of 
senses. They are not sensibilia per se. 

Furthermore, there is involved in what begins to exist or 
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happens a necessary and universal relation with some ante- 
cedent in order to explain rationally the thing that happens. 
And surely, sense cannot perceive directly and per se necessity 
and universality. An adequate idea of cause, then, cannot be 
derived from experience either by “ sensation” which Locke 
calls the act of the external sense, or by “ reflection” which 
he calls “ properly ” an internal sense. 

Locke, implicitly at least, admitted that all these features, 
origination, efficiency, necessity and universality, are involved 
in the notion of cause, because he professes to reason to the 
existence of God as Creator in his H'ssay by means of the prin- 
ciple of causality. Locke, therefore, must have attributed to the 
Primal Cause of the universe the power of efficient origination 
of the universe as well as a necessary connection between the 
things created and the Creating Cause. And necessity involves 
universality. Sensuous perception, then, could never directly 
derive cause, enriched by so many features from sense-experi- 
ence. Hume, as a logical sensist, clearly saw the impossibility 
of deriving cause as a direct object of sense from experience. 
So he rejected honestly the reality of cause and attributed it 
to custom. Kant also clearly envisaged that cause could not be 
discovered by the senses in experience, so he derived it as an 
a priori form from within the mind. 

What did Locke do? He really smuggled intellectual ele- 
ments into his idea of cause, in violation of his own expressed 
law, that all our knowledge comes from sense-experience. For 
Locke interpreted experience as a sensist must do, in its formal 
signification, that is, he assumed that there is nothing in experi- 
ence except what is directly and per se an object of a sense- 
faculty. He did not interpret experience as Scholasticism does, 
in its material signification, namely, that there are other aspects 
of reality in experience, which though they cannot be directly 
and per se perceived by sense, may be directly and per se per- 
ceived by intellect. 
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But whence did Locke derive those intellectual features in- 
volved in the notion of cause? This is the crux of the question. 
We contend that Locke again surreptitiously, though perhaps 
unconsciously, derived all those intellectual features which en- 
rich cause from within his mind, as he did in the case of his 
suppositional substance. And we base this contention on the 
following passage from Locke, wherein he finally sums up the 
result of his inquiry into his idea of cause. Locke says: “ So 
that whatever is considered by us to conduce or operate to the 
producing of any particular simple idea or collection of simple 
ideas, whether substance or mode, which did not before exist, 
hath thereby in our minds, the relation of a cause, and so is 
denominated by us.” (Book II, Chapter XXVI, 1) 

Analyzing this curious passage, what do we glean? The 
terms “conduce” or “operate to the producing” carry us 
beyond what is immediately present to the senses or reflection 
which is “ properly,’”’ as Locke says, “ an internal sense.” _ The 
senses, at least can perceive in Locke’s language only ideas of 
phenomenal contiguity and succession. Again Locke in his 
first letter to Stillingfleet, quoted by Fraser, admits that we are 
necessitated to think “cause.” He says: “ Everything that 
has a beginning must have a cause is a true principle of reason, 
which we come to know by perceiving that the idea of beginning 
to be is necessarily connected with the idea of some operation.” 
We find, therefore, that in addition to the sensuous ideas of the 
contiguity and succession of phenomena, involved in cause, 
Locke smuggled into its idea the intellectually perceived ele- 
ments of efficiency, origination, and necessity. Whence did 
Locke derive these intellectual elements that go to constitute the 
adequate idea of a cause? Locke, it must be admitted, is rather 
obscure in his answer. He seems at his wit’s end to account 
for these intellectual elements. As a sensist and idealist he 
could not discover them as really objective and independent of 
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the mind. So he answers that, that which is necessary to pro- 
duce any particular idea or collection of ideas, which did not 
exist before, “ hath thereby in our minds the relation of cause.” 
Considering Locke’s previous explanation of substance as some- 
thing that sprang from the very constitution of the mind after 
the manner of an a priori form, would we be doing violence to 
this passage of Locke, if we should interpret it in a manner 
analogous to the interpretation we have given of substance by 
saying that Locke observing constant changes and vicissitudes 
was obliged by the very constitution of his mind to avow that 
cause was purely a mental relation generated by the mind itself, 
“hath thereby in our minds the relation of cause.” Locke 
does not say that “the relation of cause” exists between the 
simple sensuous ideas, the only objects he knows, nor does he 
say that “the relation of cause” is grounded on objects ex- 
ternal to, and independent of the mind, but like Kant, he de- 
clares, “ that whatever is considered by us (notice the word 
‘considered,’ i. e. thought of by us) to conduce or operate to 
the producing any particular simple idea, whether substance 
or mode, which did not exist before, hath thereby in our minds 
the relation of cause.” This seems to imply that “ the relation 


of cause ” 


is generated by a necessity of thought by the mind 
itself and then, superimposed upon the sensuous ideas or sense- 
experiences of the antecedent and consequent as an a priori 
form, and thereby constituting a compound or amalgam that 
becomes a complete phenomenal experience as Kant would say. 

To sum up. The conclusions we have arrived at in this little 


study of the affinities between Locke and Kant, we submit: 


1. That like Kant, Locke, though he professed realism, was 
logically an idealist. 


2. That Locke’s ideas were, every one of them, professedly 
at least sensuous. Locke explicitly states in Book IV, Chapter 
XVII, 8, that “every man’s reasoning and knowledge is only 
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about the ideas existing in his own mind; which are truly, every 
one of them, particular existences. So that the perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of our particular ideas is the 
whole and utmost of our knowledge.”’ Hence Locke’s ideas are 
all sensuous phenomena and the “ whole and utmost” of his 
knowledge is confined, like Kant, to sensuous phenomena. Yet 
despite this avowal Locke seems to have surreptitiously smug- 
gled into his mind some pure intellectual ideas. 


3. We have attempted to make manifest that Locke’s ac- 
count of the origin of “substance” and “cause” may be 
interpreted as arising necessarily from the constitution of his 
own mind, thereby establishing that Locke, at least in principle, 
anticipated the a priori forms of Kant. 


4. Lastly, though the whole tendency of Locke’s philosophy 
was sensistic, yet it may truthfully be maintained that Locke 
was not a thorough-going sensist. He was a sensist as Kant 
was a sensist. 


MicHart J. Manony. 
Fordham Unwersity. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


HE special sciences, it seems, have today monopolized 
everything that can be the object of certain and verifiable 
knowledge. With the multiplication and increasing perfection 
of our instruments of observation the number of sciences cor- 
respondingly increases, and nature yields up more of her secrets 
daily. The field of research is so completely controlled by the 
positive sciences that there seems to be no room for any other 
kind of science. If philosophy then wishes to exist apart and 
alongside of the particular sciences it must concern itself only 
‘with fictions, shadowy speculations, and conjectures. Science, 
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it is said, is the domain of certitude, philosophy that of proba- 
bility. It will be the purpose of this paper to show that such 
a conception is based on a misunderstanding of the respective 
réles of both science and philosophy. 

What, then, is the psychological origin of the particular 
sciences, and how is philosophy differentiated from them? The 
mind, in the first instance, becomes active under the influence 
of external objects and events. This spontaneous knowledge 
scarcely gets beyond the surface of things; it is a mere regis- 
tration of facts without any systematic explanation of them. 
From the consciousness of this spontaneous knowledge attention 
is next deliberately directed to a consideration of definite ob- 
jects, from a special and particular point of view. Such sys- 
tematized thought, where knowledge is grouped around respect- 
ive formal objects, gives rise to the particular sciences, or, as 
Aristotle calls them, the “partial sciences,” ai & pépa émorjpat. 
Each particular science concentrates wholly on its own special 
object, and is unconcerned with the neighboring sciences; it 
applies specific principles, follows a determined method, but 
does not attempt to justify these in the light of higher prin- 
ciples. 

This encyclopedic knowledge of reality, however, remains im- 
perfect. The mind does not find full and abiding satisfaction 
in the observations and practical solutions of the sciences; it 
seeks the link which connects and unifies the scattered results 
of the particular sciences; it inquires if the several objects of 
the special sciences have not one or more simpler features in 
common. Philosophy, then, ranks after and above the particu- 
lar sciences ; it deals with their respective objects in an ultimate 
fashion and arrives at notions so simple as to defy analysis and 
so general as to be unlimited in their application. It is the 
synthetic and comprehensive explanation of all things through 
their most general reasons and far-reaching causes. It is science 
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at its highest degree of perfection penetrating to the very bottom 
of things. 

Where the positive sciences end, philosophy steps in and 
performs a further task. ‘Thus, the physicist and chemist 
attempt to resolve natural bodies into their component elements, 
molecules, atoms, ions, electrons. But these minuscule elements 
are still corporeal and extended. Philosophy inquires whether 
these ultimate elements of science are simple or whether they 
conceal a fundamental dualism. Biology reduces the lower 
forms of life to the activity of primordial unities and properties. 
But it is timid in the presence of that force which directs the 
evolution of the organism, repairs the losses and lesions, perpetu- 
ates the species, and, at the same time, eludes all mathematical 
representation and measure; to establish its nature and pro- 
perties, origin and end, is the réle of philosophy. Perception, 
purposive and conscious tendency in the animal kingdom, create 
further philosophical problems. Experimental psychology 
could make little progress without appealing to the principles 
of the metaphysic of cause. The study of the intellectual and 
moral activity of man gives rise to problems exclusively philoso- 
phical, and leads to a scrutiny of the soul and God. 


II. Historical alliance of science and philosophy. In the be- 
ginning philosophy was eminently scientific in spirit. The early 
Greek philosophers, the pioneers of science, considered science 
together with philosophy as inseparable elements of one complete 
study. Both before and after Democritus many philosophers 
traced the principal lines of the modern mechanical theory, 
which explains the universe and its changes, in terms of matter 
and motion. One branch of Plato’s philosophy was called 
Physics, which was a strange medley of philosophy, geometry, 
and mechanics. 

In the works of Aristotle science becomes inseparably fused 
with philosophy. It is now generally acknowledged that the 
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Stagirite was acquainted with all the science of his time, and 
made it serve, in an admirable manner, his philosophical synthe- 
sis. One need only glance through the list of his works to see 
that astronomy, mineralogy, physics and chemistry, biology, 
zoology, furnished him with examples and bases for his theories 
on the constitution of the heavenly and terrestrial bodies, the 
nature of the vital principle, ete. His classification of the 
philosophical branches is controlled by the fundamental aim of 
making philosophy rest upon the particular sciences. In his 
system Physics is the first branch of speculative philosophy and 
considers all things in so far as they are capable of motion or 
change. Hence, besides being the most original and systematic 
metaphysician, Aristotle must also be reckoned as a leader in 
the sciences of observation. After Aristotle, not only the mem- 
bers of his school but also the Stoics and Epicureans continued 
this beneficent contact with nature. 

This close connection between science and philosophy con- 
tinued in the different schools of the Middle Ages. Mediaeval 
science, meager though it may seem when compared with our 
modern achievements, was pursued in the quadrivium of the 
monastic, cathedral, and palatine schools. Western thought 
received a new stimulation by contact with the works of Aristo- 
tle, whose tradition was thereafter continued in the works of 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. That 
the full course of philosophy in the thirteenth century included 
scientific courses is evident to anyone who consults the regula- 
tion issued by the Faculty of Arts at Paris, on the 19th of 
March, 1255 “de libris qui legendi sunt,” which comprised 
commentaries on various scientific treatises of Aristotle. The 
Scholastic conception of philosophy is clearly expressed as late 
as the end of the fifteenth century by one who, even in the age 
of decay, understood the largeness of the pristine spirit: “ Philo- 
sophia non quaeritur ut loquamur in aére, sed ut de rebus reali- 
bus, quas universum integrare cernimus, cognitionem habea- 
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mus.” (Cajetan: II Post. Anal. cap. 13) And when after the 
Council of Trent philosophy began once more to flourish in 
Catholic schools, it again resumed its contact with positive 
science. For who is unacquainted with a Clavius, a Gregory 
of Saint Vincent, a Schreiner, a Kircher, savants at the Collegio 
Romano who acquired as much fame as its theologians ? 

In mediaeval times the special sciences were not marked off 
from one another nor separated from philosophy as they are 
today. Scholastic philosophy tended inevitably to assume a 
scientific character ; for, according to the Scholastic system, the 
proper object of the human intellect is derived from sensible 
things, and the detailed analytical data furnished by the special 
sciences are the indispensable materials for those synthetic 
views and large conceptions that form the proper object of 
philosophy. Mediaeval scholars did not recognize between 
the special sciences and philosophy a distinction of nature but 
only of degree, resulting from the degree of abstraction to which 
the world is submitted in each; whereas a special science selects 
for itself ontological aspects proper to one group of things, 
philosophy embraces profounder aspects common to all things. 

The recent painstaking researches of the famous physicist, 
Duhem, have completely revolutionized many of the notions 
concerning the scientific views of the later Scholastics and 
concerning the beginnings of modern science. In his preface 
to Les Origines de la Statique he asserts that modern mechanical 
and physical science grew by an uninterrupted and scarcely 
perceptible process of perfectioning from doctrines professed 
by the mediaeval schools. In his Les Precurseurs Parisiens de 
Galilée the same author shows how Galileo borrowed in many 
respects from his Scholastic predecessors. The modern concept 
of motion, the law of inertia, the revolutions of the earth around 
the sun, analytic geometry, all these Galileo found ready to 
hand. Nominalists of the University of Paris, like John 
Buridan, Albert of Saxony, Nicolas Oresmus, had prepared the 
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way by an intense scientific activity; the first of these had 
already pointed out that Aristotle’s physics were defective in 
many ways, and needed to be replaced by new theories. 


III. Divorce of the sctences from philosophy. The parting 
of the ways may be dated roughly from the sixteenth century. 
Many causes contributed to the severing of the hitherto close and 
harmonious alliance. In the first place, the Scholastics of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries exaggerated the importance of 
a priori speculation. The inevitable reaction of the following 
centuries led to an even greater error in the opposite extreme. 
It was especially Bacon who was responsible for the success as 
well as the excesses of this reaction; for while, on the one hand, 
he praised unduly the inductive or scientific method, he, on the 
other hand, freely vented his contempt not only on the abuses 
of the deductive method but on the method itself. 

In the seventeenth century this incipient divorce was further 
accentuated by the principles of Descartes’ philosophy. By 
exaggerating the antithesis between mind and matter, Descartes 
opened up an imaginary chasm between the subject andthe 
object, a gulf which none of his disciples has ever been able to 
bridge. From this fundamental misconception of the rela- 
tion of mind and matter followed a complete misunderstanding 
of the purpose of philosophical inquiry. Philosophy henceforth 
becomes anthropocentric; it becomes a study of the individual 
consciousness, a geometry of deductions from internal experi- 
ence, a critical inquiry into the contents of consciousness, the 
nature of thought, the conditions and validity of human knowl- 
edge. The objective world, its origin, plan, and destiny, the 
place of man in nature, are all made secondary objects of 
inquiry to be decided according to subjective theorizing. 

In its long evolution into conflicting schools and systems 
Cartesianism was left severely alone by the natural sciences. It 
was allowed to meditate on the contents of its own inner con- 
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sciousness, to speculate on its conception of things, and to 
construct abundant a priori theories about what the mind can 
be and know. Philosophical systems began to revolve in a 
region of unreality, proving nothing beyond their own inability 
to grapple with the serious problems of life and to satisfy the 
heart’s yearnings after truth. The natural scientist himself 
proceeded to monopolize the inductive method, and to cast 
ridicule not only on the excessive subjectivism of German idea- 
lists but also on mediaeval Scholasticism, inseparably bound up, 
in his estimation, with the long supplanted physics of the 
Schools. The disastrous old prejudice that the results furnished 
by the work of one group of scholars is incompatible with 
those yielded by the work of the other too readily took root. 
Constant misunderstandings and mutual unintelligibility can 
be the only results of such chaos and confusion, contempt and 
hostility. Modern science is accumulating facts, multiplying 
experiments, discovering laws, and utilizing its knowledge to 
control the vast and various forces of physical nature. But 
whether it is progressing in the true sense is another question ; 
for it is unable to interpret aright the scope of its own methods 
and the meaning of its conclusions ; it stands mute and powerless 
to interpret the mysterious facts, forces, and phenomena with 
which it is constantly coming into contact. Whatever sundry 
bits of metaphysics it smuggles in by the back door is usually 
bad philosophy. Modern philosophy, in its turn, cut adrift 
from the positive sciences, from experience, and in a measure 
from common sense, seems entangled in a maze of unmeaning 
abstractions and unintelligible terminology.‘ Says Santayana: 
“The Babel of figurative terms and perverse categories confus- 
ing modern philosophy make the despair of any one who wishes 
to think cogently and not be misunderstood.” * 
Misunderstanding of the proper relation between science and 


1Cf. J. 8S. Zybura, Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticiem, 
p- 74. 
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philosophy led to deplorable results in the domain of Scholastic- 
ism itself. Some exponents of Scholasticism assumed an 
attitude of suspicion and hostility toward the physical sciences. 
Others, failing to reconcile the modern discoveries which they 
understood only imperfectly with the physics of St. Thomas 
which they considered as inseparable from his metaphysics, 
simply closed their eyes to modern facts, or tried to make them- 
selves believe that one thing may be true in physics and another 
in metaphysics. Others, finally, freely accepted the new facts 
and laws of physical research but failed to distinguish them 
from the erroneous metaphysics with which they were allied by 
anti-metaphysical scientists; these Scholastics made just the 
converse mistake when on rejecting the erroneous physical 
theories of the Schools they rejected its metaphysics as well. 
Scholasticism thus gradually came to be treated in many Catho- 
lic schools with a thinly veiled contempt. 


IV. Empirical character of contemporary philosophy. 
While the scientist and philosopher have each self-conceitedly 
been going his own way, a closer examination of the situation 
shows that philosophy, separated from the sciences, has yielded 
to their pressure, and is tending to grow purely empirical in 
character. The study of principles and purely philosophic 
discussions is on the decline, while the scientific temper is in 
the ascendency. The thoughtful man of today is influenced by 
the onward march and methods of the sciences, he is captivated 
by facts and mathematical certainties, and it is this temper of 
mind which has given the particular trend to contemporary 
philosophic studies. 

In the domain of cosmology, the mechanical theory of the 
universe, explaining all in terms of matter and motion, the 
various systems of dynamism, and the more recent theory of 
energy, are all taught by men who at the same time deal ex pro- 
fesso with atoms, energy, and forces. When we pass to the 
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domain of psychology, we find that it too has been invaded by 
the scientific temper, and that it has become empirical, yield- 
ing to none in exactness and rigor. In fact, in none of the 
departments of contemporary philosophy has the emphatic 
inculcation of the importance of observation, internal and 
external, received so full an application as in that of psychology. 
As a science psychology claims intimate connections with physics 
and with the sciences that discuss the structure and function 
of all parts of the human body. Experimental methods of pro- 
cedure are employed in the investigation of conscious and 
subconscious states, in studying the neural concomitants of 
psychic phenomena, and sensational and emotional life generally. 
Fechner, Wundt, Kiilpe, Ebbinghaus, Miiller, and others, have 
treated with astonishing fulness all the varied questions of 
sensation, attention, and memory. Encouraged by their success 
in this domain, they are now proceeding to submit many of the 
problems of thought and will to the test of experiment. 

In the practical branches the prevalence of the scientific 
temper is not less marked. In modern logic the growth of 
the sciences has opened up the interesting problem of the canons 
and limits of induction, and has correspondingly minimized the 
value and importance of the syllogism. The science of method 
and the laws of evidence which guide our critical studies have 
also assumed a position in keeping with the inductive trend. 
Modern ethics, too, is gradually relinquishing its psychological, 
deductive principles, and is devoting itself to the task of collect- 
ing facts about the individual in human society and of discover- 
ing inductive laws of conduct. 

History of philosophy discloses the same empirical tendency ; 
it has become the science of documents, the textual and higher 
criticism of the leading authors. The tenets of prominent 
authors are analytically set forth, their doctrines discussed in the 
light of their accepted principles and prejudices, the connections 
in the gradual unfolding of their ideas carefully set forth. The 
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programs of our secular universities abound in these histori- 
cal studies of philosophic authors. While much pioneer work 
is being done and while new discoveries often serve as rectifica- 
tions of accepted theses, it nevertheless remains true that in 
historical studies of this kind criticism is almost out of place, 
the memory is burdened, the mind instead of being illuminated 
is crushed by the mass of facts and ideas, and, in the presence 
of the long and imposing list of unassimilated and contradictory 
doctrines, gradually grows skeptical. 

It is the scientific bias, too, which is said to be responsible 
for the acute character of the contemporary critical problem. 
By positing a universal movement without a mobile, phenomena 
without a substratum, and relations without a foundation, 
science is considered to have demonstrated conclusively the 
transitory nature of traditional metaphysical conceptions. It 
is science which declares that it attains not causality but mere 
succession of events which seem to be subject to no definite 
laws. It is science which by exalting the indefinite plasticity 
of forms has forever destroyed the conception of nature, specific 
type, and stable law. Hence though our instruments be most 
perfect, our apparently precise and exact laws are only fomulae 
of utility at best. The real is mere thought, the idealism of 
yesterday told us; thought itself is something constructed, 
Bergson, Le Roy, and others, tell us today. Intellectual knowl- 
edge is a parcelling and mouldiag directed entirely by the neces- 
sities of practical life; it is a parcelling and moulding which 
deforms, coagulates, immobilizes, distorts the real object of 
true intuition. The thing, a scientific fact, and a fortiori a 
scientific law, are all products of this morcelage and solidifica- 
tion. The unique reality is consciousness, a stream of living 
water, a sheaf of sparks, a poussée de vie. If such traditional 
terms as truth and certitude are to be retained, a new meaning 
and life must be infused into them; the true is the coherent 
and fecund, and the criterion is action. 
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The coldness, contempt, and open hostility which gradually 
arose between science and philosophy, the absorption of the lat- 
ter by the former in contemporary times, have led minds far 
away from the best traditions of Scholasticism. The old con- 
ception of philosophy as the crown and culmination of all the 
sciences, is a stranger to the world of modern thought. Only 
one school has in recent times attempted to restore the grand 
mediaeval synthesis, the school of Leo XIII and Cardinal 
Mercier, the Ecole S. Thomas d’Aquin at the University of 
Louvain. 


V. Restoration of the alliance. There have always been 
in the Catholic Church lovers of tradition, laudatores temporis 
acti, tenaciously conservative of the past, unrelenting adver- 
saries of everything modern, who wish to remain in voluntary 
ignorance of contemporary science. Ordinary observation, they 
contend, yields an adequate foundation for philosophy. If the 
Middle Ages have been able to rear such an imposing edifice of 
synthetic thought without the aid of modern scientific theories 
why should we have recourse to these? The special sciences 
are so extensive, and their growth in recent times has been so 
rapid, that no individual philosopher can hope even to recon- 
noitre these vast regions, much less to master them. How are 
we to achieve the double task of keeping aw courant with all of 
them and of synthesizing their results? If philosophy pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the sciences, and if, on the other hand, 
it is utopian to aim at knowing all the sciences in detail, where 
are we to draw the line? Among those who wish to unite the 
study of Scholastic philosophy with the study of the modern 
sciences, are any likely to become genuine research students 
in the scientific domain? Will not most of them be satisfied 
to take their scientific conclusions on the authority of others ? 
Finally, does not the instability and imperfection of the sciences 
forbid any attempt to base a system of philosophy on them ? 
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It is precisely this attitude of certain paleo-scholastics which 
has called forth and, is responsible for, the just strictures and 
the indifferent, if not unfriendly attitude, of contemporary 
philosophers toward Neo-Scholasticism. ‘The great defect of 
Scholasticism,” says Mr. William E. Hocking of Harvard, writ- 
ing of his student days, “was felt to be its independence of 
experience, which was held to have some essential contribu- 
tion to the content of metaphysical belief.” One of the chief 
causes for indifference to Scholastic philosophy, writes Mr. 
John Dewey of Columbia, is “the development of natural 
science since the formulation of the main tenets of Scholasticism, 
and the fact that it does not seem possible to find harmony 
between the points of view developed in this science and the 
positions of Scholasticism.” One of the principal reasons for 
a certain unfriendliness toward Scholastic philosophy, says Mr. 
James B. Pratt of Williams College, is “ the slight use it makes 
of the results of natural science, and its seeming unwillingness 
to recognize the importance of scientific facts.” “ Teachers of 
philosophy in America,” writes Mr. E. L. Hinman of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, “ must commend their subject to an edu- 
cated audience greatly under the influence of the achievements 
of science. Ifthe philosophers were then to accept the principle 
of authority in its scholastic form they would at once put them- 
selves out of court.” ? 

These appreciations, though describing more or less accurately 
the attitude of the paleo-scholastics, are not applicable to Neo- 
Scholasticism as propounded by its most representative authors, 
especially Leo XIII and Cardinal Mercier. Leo XIII, con- 
scious of the deplorable divorce between the sciences and philoso- 
phy since the rise of Cartesianism, sought with all the power of 
a great mind to repair the damage done or, at least, to prevent 
the continuation of it, by renewing once more the shattered 


*Cf. Zybura, Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism, pp. 8, 
30, 42, 50. 
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alliance. One predominant note runs throughout his whole 
encyclical, Aeternt Patris, if Scholastic philosophy is to vindi- 
cate for itself, as it ought, an honorable place among the thought 
systems that agitate the world in the twentieth century, it 
must be taught in close conjunction with all the neighboring 
natural and social sciences. It was Leo, too, who conceived the 
project of founding a special institute for the study of Scholastic 
philosophy in close connection with the progressive modern 
sciences, at the Catholic University of Louvain, the home and 
center of all the sciences. 

The aim of the Ecole de Saint Thomas at Louvain was 
clearly outlined by its first president, the late illustrious Cardi- 
nal Mercier: “To form, in greater numbers, men who will devote 
themselves to science for itself, without any aim that is profes- 
sional or directly apologetic, men who will work at first hand 
in fashioning the materials of the edifice of science, and who 
will thus contribute to its gradual construction. The particular 
sciences do not give us a complete representation of reality. 
They abstract: but the relations which they isolate in thought 
lie together in reality, and are interwoven with one another; 
and that is why the special sciences demand and give rise to 
a science of sciences, to a general synthesis, in a word, to philoso- 
phy. Since individual courage feels itself powerless in presence 
of the field of observation which goes on widening day by day, 
association must make up for the insufficiency of the isolated 
worker; men of analysis and men of synthesis must come to- 
gether, and form, by their daily intercourse and united action, 
an atmosphere suited to the harmonious development of science 
and philosophy alike ” * 

On examining the organization of courses one cannot help 
being struck by the close alliance established at the Institute be- 
tween the sciences and philosophy. Cosmology, the philosophy 


* Rapport sur les Etudes Supérieures de Philosophie, Congress of Malines, 
1891. 
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of matter, is studied in connection with chemistry, physics, min- 
eralogy, mathematics; psychology, the philosophy of life, in 
connection with biology, anatomy, physiology, and psycho- 
physiology: ethics, the philosophy of conduct, in connection 
with the social and economic sciences. Mediaeval scientific 
theories, which are erroneous or which have been supplanted 
by more modern theories, are simply rejected en bloc.* 
Outside of Neo-Scholasticism, many contemporary philoso- 
phers realize the necessity of reestablishing the historical 
alliance of the sciences with philosophy. “ This union,” says 
Boutroux,’ “is in truth the classic tradition of philosophy. 
But there had been established a psychology and a metaphysics 
which aspired to set themselves up beyond the sciences, by mere 
reflection of the mind upon itself. Nowadays all philosophers 
are agreed to make scientific data their starting-point.” 
Wundt ° introduces this union into the very definition of philoso- 
phy, which, he says, is “ the general science whose function it 
is to unite in a system free of all contradictions the knowledge 
acquired through the particular sciences, and to reduce to their 
principles the general methods of science andi the conditions 
of knowledge supposed by them.” And R. Eucken’ says: 
“The farther back the limits of the observable world recede, 
the more conscious are we of the lack of an adequately com- 
prehensive explanation.” Ostwald, professor of chemistry at 


‘This is entirely in harmony with the principles of St. Thomas himself, 
who when speaking of the movements of the planets, makes use of these 
significant words: “Licet enim talibus suppositionibus factis apparentia 
salvarentur, non tamen oportet dicere has suppositiones esse veras, quia 
forte secundum aliquem alium modum, nondum ab hominibus comprehen- 
sum, apparentia circa stellas salvantur.” Lib. II, De Coelo et Mundo, Sect. 
17. Cf. also Sum. Theol. Ia, q. 32, a. 1 ad 2; Ia-Ilae, q. 97. 

5 Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, 1900, p. 697. 

° Enleitung in die Philosophie (Leipzig, 1901), p. 19. 

*Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Philos. u. Lebensanschawung (Leipzig, 1903), 
p. 157. 
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Leipzig, has undertaken to publish the Annalen der Naturpht- 
losophie, a review “ devoted to the cultivation of the territory 
which is common to philosophy and the sciences.” 

Neo-Scholasticism itself has so far been shedding upon the 
natural sciences a flood of light which they had been seeking in 
vain from the competing philosophies. Its exponents are con- 
vinced that it is not only reconcilable and in full harmony 
with the most up-to-date conclusions of the physical sciences, 
but also capable of aiding, explaining, and corroborating every 
new step of science. And what other philosophy could render 
such services to the sciences? Skepticism undermines the 
certitude of human thought and thereby dampens ardor for 
truth of the particular sciences; idealism bars access to the 
world of reality; positivism remains fixed to a multiplicity of 
individual cognitions and external observations, and is incapable 
of embracing them in one comprehensive synthesis. A duly 
developed Scholastic philosophy alone lends certainty, expansion, 
and unity to our thought, and gives promise of interpreting 
and complementing the sciences in such an eminently rational 
manner as to justify its claim to be not merely a philosophy 
among many philosophies, but to be the true philosophy. 


R. G. Banpas. 
Seminary of St. Paul. 





THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN PHILOSOPHY 
ACCORDING TO ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


N this paper I stress four propositions: (1) The place of 
authority in philosophy is an old question, but it is also a 
vital problem for the new Scholastics today. (2) St. Thomas 
Aquinas is qualified to give a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
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tion. (3) St. Thomas has answered it. (4) The repetition of 
his answer to the question is desirable. 

I ask you to remember that I am suggesting problems and 
the avenues of solving them rather than promising a solution 
from St. Thomas of all difficulties. 

That the place of authority in philosophy is an ancient ques- 
tion is evident from the thought that St. Thomas gave to it. 
This will be developed later. That the same problem is beset- 
ting modern philosophers, Scholastic and non-Scholastic, is well 
known to every one here. Non-Catholic philosophers are almost 
unanimous in saying that Scholastic philosophy is not 
entitled to careful investigation because its conclusions are 
predetermined by authority, that its presuppositions based on 
authority bar it from genuine philosophical standing and that 
its slavish devotion to revealed truth, decisions of the Church 
and her own canonized philosophers trammels the independ- 
ence all philosophers need for real philosophical research. The 
attitude of so many non-Catholic philosophers so honestly and 
generously expressed constitutes a real problem for Scholastics, 
new and old, who desire their real position to be made known 
even though it is not accepted. The same problem is made 
even more vital if we believe that many of the philosophers 
outside the Catholic Church have never expressed their opinion 
about Catholic philosophy, either because they know nothing 
about it or have ruled it out of court because they have been 
taught that it is not a system of philosophical thinking without 
restraint. 

Even among Catholic philosophers the question of the place 
of authority in philosophy is vital. They wish to answer this 
question as presented by their non-Catholic associates. They 
desire to know among themselves how liberal they can be in 


+Zybura, Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism (St. Louis, 
1926), passim, 
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making concessions in the interests of mutual co-operation; they 
wish to know how far their Church has a right to direct them as 
philosophers and many wish to know if there can be a real 
philosophy absolutely independent of all authority. Some to 
whom the author of this paper has spoken desire to know why 
they should be haunted in their philosophical reasoning by the 
fear of running opposite to the opinions or feelings of the 
Catholic Church. There is an undercurrent of wonder and 
uncertainty on the question that justifies much longer develop- 
ment than this paper is permitted to give. Non-Catholic 
philosophers say definitely that it is a problem; Catholic phi- 
losophers feel and know that many fields of their philosophical 
thought are subject to revision and censorship by the Church 
and are therefore subject to authority. Many of them wish a 
new statement of their obligations, since they know that they 
cannot admit, even for the sake of harmony with others, that 
Catholic philosophy is entirely divorced from faith any more 
than they can admit that faith and Church authority are the 
exclusive determinants of philosophical truth.* It may be well 
to call attention again to the fact that the problem is not new, 
since it has occupied an important place in Catholic philosophy 
since the beginning of Scholasticism. The thought therefore 
that has been worked out in the past on this problem is intro- 
duced without apology into the explanation of the New Scholas- 
tics and the qualifications of St. Thomas Aquinas to speak on 
the question may be presented. 

There are three reasons why St. Thomas is qualified to give 
an answer to the question about the place of authority in phi- 
losophy: (1) He combined in his own character philosophical 
initiative with reverence for the authority he met in every field 
of thought and action. (2) He had a thorough knowledge of 


* Kennedy, St. Thomas and Mediaeval Philosophy (New York, 1919), 78. 
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the great thinkers who had preceded him and he evaluated 
them in a very impersonal way in regard to the authority they 
held in his own time. (3) He met in his own personal 
experience the very problem that confronts us today, how to 
unite loyalty to authority with fidelity to the inexorable con- 
clusions of sound reason. Take these credentials of St. Thomas 
in their order. 

St. Thomas combined in his own personality philosophical 
initiative with reverent obedience to authority.* His independ- 
ence in philosophical thought was evident from the days of his 
disputations in the classroom as a student down to the critical 
study he wrote on the works of Aristotle just before he died.* 
Historically, it is well known that there were not a few who 
thought that this philosophical initiative savored of rational- 
ism. His reverential attitude to impersonal as well as per- 
sonal authority is shown in qualities of his life that have been 
made outstanding by his biographers for six hundred years; his 
instinctive courtesy and reverence for the authority of every 
man who had expressed himself in any of the fields of human 
knowledge °; his extraordinary humility and obedience in deal- 
ing with the authorities of his time, whether they were in his 
own order, in the palaces of the rulers, in the universities, or 
in the residences of the hierarchy of the Church.°® 

St. Thomas enjoyed a vast acquaintance with the authorities 
of the past that makes his Summa Theologica, abbreviated as 
it is, almost an encyclopedia. He mentions by name the teach- 
ings of forty-seven philosophers, forty-one Popes, nineteen 


*Gilson (Trans. Bullough), The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(London, 1924), 25. 

* Berthier, St. Thomas, Doctor Communis (Rome, 1914), I, 37. 

® Vaughan, Walz and Prummer are the best modern biographers of 
Aquinas. 

®° Vaughan, The Life and Labors of St. Thomas Aquinas (London, 1872), 
I, 3. 
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Councils of the Church, and more than fifty theologians or 
doctors.’ Other authorities whom he knew are not named but 
are recognized by their opinions. In fact, the ten thousand 
objections in the Swnma Theologica represent the opinions 
advanced by learned men in the time of St. Thomas. In the 
Commentary on the works of Aristotle, in the Contra Gentiles 
and in the Catena Aurea are mentioned the names of many 
other philosophers whom he recognizes as authorities. The 
point here is that a man who evidences so complete a respect 
for the authorities that preceded him, or were his contem- 
poraries, is worth hearing on the question proposed at the 
beginning of this paper. An even weightier reason for listen- 
ing to the Angelic Doctor in his analysis of the problem of 
authority in philosophy is that he not only knew and recog- 
nized the authorities already mentioned, but that he imperson- 
ally, impartially, courteously, and courageously evaluated 
them and formulated principles of criticism that are of interest 
and service today. He does not permit his love for St. Bona- 
venture and Albert the Great to lead him into accepting their 
opinions when they appear to him philosophically unsound. 
The name of Albert is found nowhere in St. Thomas’ writings. 
He does not permit his constant devotion to Aristotle to force 
him to concur in the opinions of the Stagirite when they are 
metaphysically wrong, and nothing in philosophical literature 
surpasses his courtesy and reverence for, even when he is differ- 
ing from, the teachings of the great St. Augustine.* Further- 
more, even pressure from within his own order was not sufficient 
to shake his courageous loyalty to philosophical conclusions that 
he knew to be logically sound.*® It is also interesting to note 


7 Summa Theologica (Faucher edition), V, Index 5. 

® Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 85, ad. 5; De Spiritualibus Creaturis, a. 10, 
ad, 8um, 
°D. J. Kennedy, “St. Thomas,” The Catholic Encyclopedia; cf. Echard- 
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that in his discriminating distinction between philosophers and 
their philosophy he manifested a keen appreciation of the 
literary as well as the philosophical value of quotations from 
authority. 

The problem of the place of authority in philosophy finds a 
helpful investigator in St. Thomas because of the personal 
experiences he was led into by his teaching and writing on 
Aristotle. There is not time within the scope of this paper to 
do more than state that Aristotle was not universally accepted 
and parts of his works had been condemned.*® The forces that 
worked for these condemnations are appearing in a clearer 
light as additional work is being done on the history of Ara- 
bian and Jewish Scholasticism, Latin Averroism and on the 
history of the translations of Aristotle in use in the time of 
the Angelic Doctor. The point to be emphasized here is that 
even in the face of what may be called, at least, suspicion of 
the philosophy of Aristotle, Aquinas recognized the intrinsic 
worth of the immortal Peripatetic, and even while acting as 
Papal Theologian made use of his principles and his method.** 
This phase of his experience shows that he personally combined 
philosophical initiative with respect for authority. In a word, 
we are prepared to entertain his doctrine on the place of author- 
ity in philosophy because of his character which so helpfully 
combined respect for authority with philosophical daring; 
because of his vast acquaintance with, and his critical judg- 
ment of the value of authority and authorities in philosophy, 
and because of his personal experience with those who were 
agitating this very question in his own time, not only among 


Quetif, Scriptores Ord. Pr.; Burton in The Catholic Encyclopedia, art. 
“ Kilwardby.” 

2° Denifle, Chartularium Univ. Paris., passim ; DeWulf (trans. Messenger), 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy (New York: Longmans, 1926), II. 
11 Walz, op. cit. 
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Christian philosophers, but among Arabian and Jewish phi- 
losophers as well. 

The teaching of St. Thomas on this question may be sum- 
marized best by showing what place he gives in philosophy to 
(1) human authority, (2) ecclesiastical or theological author- 
ity, and (3) the Divine authority of Holy Scripture.” 

The place that Aquinas assigns in philosophy to the opinions 
of human philosophical authorities is very easily indicated. 
Their authority is worth only as much as the reasons they give 
for their conclusions. It may be well at this point to warn 
those interested in this question to be careful in referring with- 
out qualification to the statement “ authority is the weakest of 
all arguments ” as the attitude of St. Thomas. This has been 
too frequently quoted by those who desire emancipation from 
all authority or who, paradoxically, appeal to authority for 
emancipation from authority. St. Thomas had in mind the 
authority of either philosophers or theologians depending on 
reason alone.** St. Thomas is not overpowered by the names 
or the reputations of great men, and he would use them as wit- 
nesses of truth only when their arguments have stood the test 
of reason and scientific historical criticism. With this in mind, 
it is easy to understand his impersonal utterances about authori- 
ties in vogue in his own time. Aristotle is to him always “ The 
Philosopher ”; he speaks unusually harshly of those who dis- 
tort him; he vibrates with unwonted enthusiasm when he says 
that Aristotle, decrepit and in bed, liberated his country from 
its enemies.** But, at the same time, he criticizes Aristotle 
for not giving full credit to the opinions of Socrates and Plato.” 


22 Principal places where treatment of this question may be found: 
Summa Theologica, I#, q. 1; Ila-Ilae, q. 1 ff; Contra Gentiles, Lib. I; In 
Boeth. De Trinitate, q. 2, a. 3 ff. 

13 Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 1, a. 8, ad 2um. 

14St. Thomas, Opusc. 20, Lib. 4, ec. 11, finis. 

18 Ibid., c. 4. 
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He commends Aristotle for giving the opinions of other author- 
ties before manifesting the truth ** and explains that Aristotle 
in quoting many authorities is not seeking the support of their 
authority, but is stating a history of the thought on the ques- 
tion. Aquinas expresses his admiration of the genius of Aris- 
totle, Averroes and Alexander, and laments the fact that their 
philosophy suffers limitations because they have not faith and 
the light of supernatural truth.” 

No one among the Fathers of the Church stands higher in 
the affections of St. Thomas than St. Augustine; to no one does 
he subscribe so completely and to no one is he so deferential in 
offering contrary opinions. And yet, St. Thomas evidences his 
evaluation of the intrinsic worth of philosophical reasoning and 
his appreciation of sources in the history of philosophy when 
he says that the authorities on whom St. Augustine depends are 
of little value,** and that the Bishop of Hippo is prejudiced in 
favor of Plato whenever he can follow him without detriment 
to faith.** Likewise he rejects the authority of Hugh of St. 
Victor.*° He recognizes in great thinkers the possibility of 
their authority in philosophy, but he does not test it by popular 
reputation. His understanding of the terms “ philosophy ” 
and “ authority” may be different from the common under- 
standing of the terms today, but his principles retain their full 
value.?* 

In regard to authority at least he thought that philosophical 
authority was something always to be respected in the interests 
of the continuity of knowledge even though it was not to be 


16 St. Thomas, De Caelo et Mundo, Lib. I, lec. 7, Med. Cf. “ The study 
of philosophy is not that we may know what men think, but what is the 
truth of things.” (Jbid., lec. 22.) 

17 §t. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, Lib. ITI, ec. 48. 

18 §t. Thomas, 2., Dis., q. 3, a. 1. 

2° Summa Theologica, Ia, a. 66, a. 2, ad. 1. 

2° Swmma Theologica, IIa-IIae, q. 5, a. 1, ad. 1. 

*1 Rosarius Welschen, Xenia Thomistica I, (Rome, 1925), 131. 
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regarded as compulsory in the interests of real truth. It must 
be stressed here that his standards of judging the philosophers 
of his and the days that preceded him were both the accuracy 
and completeness of quotation of authorities and the intrinsic 
merits of both their arguments and the authorities to whom 
they appealed. This is just a restatement of what has already 
been said, that St. Thomas was always influenced in philo- 
sophical matters not so much by the reputation of the man as 
by the intrinsic worth of his reasoning. “It is but right that 
we should yield our tribute of gratitude to those who have 
assisted us to the attainment of so great a good as is the knowl- 
edge of the truth.” ?* As a recent writer has expressed it “ he 
relied so much on and acknowledged the authorities of the past. 
Not a single philosophical movement was unknown to him... . 
He did not ask if they were old or new, neither did he inquire 
whether the thinkers were Christian, Jewish or Heathen. St. 
Thomas was in quest of knowledge and human authority, even 
the very greatest, he counted for nothing as against one single 
convincing proof.” ** This fully states the mind of the Angelic 
Doctor about the place in philosophy of human authority that 
is human not because it is proposed by men, but because it is 
founded on the reasons of men. The explanation of the rela- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority to the philosophy and the phi- 
losophers of the Catholic Church is not so simply stated. 

The possible and varied understanding of the term “ eccle- 
siastical authority ” as used in relation to the philosophy of 
the Catholic Church ought to be kept in mind. The compli- 
cations of the question will thus be brought out in bolder detail 
and the need for a more specialized interpretation and appli- 
cation of the term by a group of scholars will perhaps be 
made more evident. The term “ecclesiastical authority ” 


22 St. Thomas, In Metaph., Inb. II, lec. 1. 
7° Welschen, Ibid., p. 144. 
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admits of the following shades according to the understanding 
of St. Thomas: (a) The Church in her solemn definitions; (b) 
the Church teaching what is traditional in belief and practice 
but not defined; (c) the Fathers of the Church acting either 
as witnesses of tradition or as theologians, and (d) theologians 
of the Church either expounding the revealed doctrine of the 
Church or reasoning on debatable questions of philosophy or 
theology. 

The relations of these phases of what is commonly called 
ecclesiastical authority to our philosophy should be considered 
in a complete solution of the problem. Within the limits of 
this paper such development is impossible and we can give 
merely the broadest outlines of St. Thomas’ attitude. Where 
distinctions are imperative for the recognition of facts simple 
answers are impossible and generalizations are dangerous. In 
our passion for simplicity we must guard against the tend- 
ency to ignore facts. I wish to stress the fact that the usually 
terse and summary answers to this phase of the problem are 
not satisfactory.2* For instance, it cannot be said that the 
authority of the Church has absolutely nothing to do with 
Catholic philosophy ; 2° it cannot be said that the Church can 
interfere only negatively with philosophical conclusions; ** it 
cannot be said that the question is dismissed with the quotation 
erroneously attributed to St. Thomas that “ Catholic philosophy 
is the handmaid of faith.” ** The problem in the teaching of 
St. Thomas is wider and deeper than this and admits of no 
solution that avoids qualification. 

Who would be willing to maintain that the Church has no 


** This statement is made in the face of such remarkable efforts made by 
Olgiati, Del Prado, and Garrigou-Lagrange to discover one fundamental 
thesis or principle in St. Thomas. The Sacred Congregation of Studies 
found twenty-four. 

*5 Gilson, op. cit., p. 17; Kennedy, op. cit., p. 78. 

2° Mercier, Manual of Scholastic Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 21. 

*7 This statement is not the mind of St. Thomas. 
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right to issue a decision on a philosophical question that she 
felt to be intimately connected with some aspect of revealed 
truth? Did she not do this when the Council of Vienna defined 
that the human soul is the substantial form of the body?” 
This is not a surrender of the autonomy of philosophy; it is a 
denial that even in philosophy reason may deny the unity of 
all truth.” 

Again, almost the same position may be assumed for tradi- 
tions of the Church that have not been defined but which have 
the support of her discipline and practice. Catholic philoso- 
phers would not defend philosophical conclusions opposed to 
them. In regard to the Fathers or Doctors of the Church and 
their authority in the philosophy of the Church, St. Thomas 
has some bold observations. A connection between philosophy 
and authority is implied in his condemnation of. those who 
abuse philosophy to attack faith.*° 

The authority of the Doctors of the Church in philosophy is 
limited ; this is evidently St. Thomas’ idea when he says that 
the authority of the Doctors of the Church is worth no more 
in philosophy than the statements of the philosophers whom 
they follow.** It is evident that Aquinas has one standard for 
judging the Fathers and Doctors when they philosophize and 
another standard for evaluating them when they are acting as 
witnesses of tradition or of dogma. He demands that their 
philosophical defense of faith be built on genuine philosophy, 
but he does not say thereby that this philosophy is separated 
from faith. Theological science and its representatives may 
have certain authority, according to St. Thomas, in the field of 
philosophy. There is little need to develop this question at 


28 Council of Vienna, 1311-1312; ef. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 76. 

** Kennedy, op. cit., p. 79; Gilson, op. cit., p. 23; St. Thomas, Contra 
Gentiles, Lib. I, a. 7; De Veritate, q. 14, a. 10, ad. 7. 

8° Summa Theologica, IIa-IIae, q. 167, a. 1, ad. 3. 

#1 §t. Thomas, II, Dis. 14, a. 2, ad. 1. 
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length, since it has been presented so often under the title of 
the relation between philosophy and faith.** Philosophy and 
theology are distinct but not separate.** They are distinct in 
their principles and in their methods; they overlap in much 
of their subject-matter, but they are one in the unity of truth 
and in the continuity of knowledge. It is not correct, there- 
fore, to say that they are entirely independent of each other 
or that the Catholic philosopher can say what he wishes in phi- 
losophy as long as he speaks correctly as a theologian; that he 
can think as he likes as long as he has faith.** There can be a 
connection between reason and faith so close as to preclude 
untrammelled philosophical speculation which may become 
rationalistic if it is too rational. 

The place assigned by St. Thomas to divine authority in phi- 
losophy is clear and unmistakable.** The authority of God and 
of Divine Revelation is above all other authority and no phi- 
losophical reasoning can be considered sound if it is at variance 
with divine truth.*® Here the reasonings of the philosopher 
must submit to revision and censorship in the light of faith. 
“The authority of God dominates human reason much more 
than the authority of a philosopher should dominate the feeble 
reason of a child.” * “ Philosophy is wisdom only when it is 
subjected to divine wisdom; but when it recedes from God it is 
turned into folly.” ** The authority of Sacred Scripture should 
be preferred to the authority of any Doctor.” “ For although 


82Cf. Melchior Canus, De Locis Theologicis, passim; Zigliara, Prope- 
deutica ad Sacram Theologiam; Lepidi, Philosophia Christiana, Vol. I. 

88 Gilson, op. cit., pp. 20 and 25. 

**It is interesting to recall here the condemnation of philosophical sin 
and the influence of Averroes, Siger de Brabant, and David of Dinant on 
this phase of thirteenth ceutury Scholasticism. 

85 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 1. 

8° Thid. 

87 St. Thomas, Swmma Theologica, I8, q. 1, a. 1, ad. 2. 

88 St. Thomas, 1 Cor., cap. 15, lec. 5. 

8° St. Thomas, In Phys., Lib. 8, lec. 3, prin. 
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the argument from authority based on human reason is the 
weakest, yet the argument from authority based on divine reve- 
lation is the strongest.” *° Incidentally, this attitude of St. 
Thomas is frequently misquoted and, more frequently, unfairly 
and inaccurately interpreted. St. Thomas does not say that 
any argument from authority is the least of all arguments; he 
says that argument from authority that rests on human reason 
has the least authority.* It will help no one to curry the 
good will of non-Catholic thinkers to deny the connection of 
philosophy with revealed truth. The precise relations of phi- 
losophy with faith need not be developed here. Philosophy 
helps faith by proving the preambles of faith, by explaining 
faith and by defending faith.** Faith helps philosophy by pro- 
tecting reason against error and by widening the horizon of its 
problems. Philosophy has its special and autonomous field not 
identical with faith, but it is not separate from it, and it can- 
not run counter to the conclusions of faith. 

It is not necessary to indicate that this whole question is too 
complicated to be treated in the space of half an hour. Nor is 
the complete discussion of it possible without blocking off the 
respective sections carefully. It is a problem brought up by 
the attitude of the non-Catholic philosophers of the day, and it 
is a problem which, if the current literature of our Scholastic 
philosophy be a gauge, has not been thrashed out from the 
standpoint of the modern need. It is a problem which demands 
specialized investigation and, in this study, the scholar will 
find sympathetic and honest statement in the writings of 
Aquinas. If authority has a place in our philosophy we ought 
to admit it honestly, even to those who will be repelled by such 
admission. If authority has a place in our philosophy we 
ought to be prepared to explain the reasonableness of it. At 

“°St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I#, q. 1, a. 8, ad. 2. 


41 §t. Thomas, Ibid—“ supra ratione humana fundata.” 
«2? Kennedy, op. cit., p. 29. 
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least our honesty and courage will command respect and thought 
where today our position is neither admired nor even consid- 
ered. And, according to St. Thomas, who would be the last 
one to surrender illegally the prerogatives of philosophy, human, 
ecclesiastical and divine authority have their places in the lives 
and the thoughts of a genuine Catholic philosopher. The fol- 
lowing statement will manifest his mind and our duty as phi- 
losophers: “ Ad debitum modum scientis novem requiruntur ; 
scire humiliter sine inflatione, sobrie sine praesumptione, certi- 
tudinaliter sine haesitatione, veraciter sine errore, simpliciter 
sine deceptione, salubriter cum charitate et dilectione, utiliter 
cum proximorum aedtficatione, liberaliter cum gratuita com- 
municatione, efficaciter cum bona operatione.” * 


Ianatius SMITH. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 





ST. THOMAS AND THE ETHICAL BASIS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


NY thoughtful reflection on the subject of international 
relations raises important questions regarding the funda- 
mental postulates underlying these relations. When we inquire 
into the implications of the term “ international law” we real- 
ize the necessity for a correct interpretation of the terms 
“nation” and “law.” There is the question whether, inde- 
pendently of treaty or custom, there must be recognized a 
transcendent natural law binding states as well as individuals. 
Again, does so-called “ public international law” deserve the 
name of law? What is the basis of such law? And what suc- 
cess in diplomatic relations can be expected as long as states- 
men do not admit any universal and absolute standard of ethi- 


48 St. Thomas, 1 Cor., c. 8, lec. 1. 
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cal principles according to which concrete judgments of justice 
may be enunciated ? 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss, though not exhaust- 
ively, such problems as these in the light of the social and politi- 
cal philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, whose system of thought 
exerted the most profound and determining influence upon the 
moralists of his own day, and whose cogent reasoning should be 
respected by the more thoughtful and unprejudiced of our mod- 
ern philosophers. 

It will not be anachronistic to associate St. Thomas with the 
ethical foundations of international law (without slighting the 
names of Suarez, Bellarmine, Victoria, and Grotius) despite the 
disparity that exists between the political institutions and diplo- 
matic methods of the thirteenth and twentieth centuries. In 
the Middle Ages, it is true, modern democracy was just begin- 
ning to take root in the decaying soil of feudalism. Through- 
out practically the whole of Europe there was only one religion 
acceptable alike to prince, lord, and serf, and the Catholic 
Church wielded a political influence which was truly interna- 
tional in its scope. As the recognized head of Christianity, the 
Pope was generally conceded the right to intervene, at least indi- 
rectly, even in the temporal affairs of various states. Thus the 
Papacy was able in great measure to control the conduct of the 
reigning sovereigns of Europe. There is obviously a striking 
contrast between this Christian unity and the complexity which 
obtains today in religious and political creeds. Nevertheless, I 
think you will agree with me that the moral, social, and politi- 
cal philosophy of Aquinas is just as applicable now to interna- 
tional relations as it was seven centuries ago, and that in the 
ethics of St. Thomas is to be found the true moral basis of 
international law. 

There were, of course, theories of law before the time of St. 
Thomas. Wherever, indeed, there has been law directing and 
controlling men in social life, there we find a theory of law— 
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that is, some reasoned defense of its origin, purpose, and essen- 
tial attributes. If legal theory be erroneous, it is not at all 
likely that laws will long endure, but it is also true that laws 
may at times be set aside even though the theory upon which 
they are based be a sound one. In this connection careful stu- 
dents of Roman law point out that while Roman civilization, 
for example, broke down under the barbarian invasions, the 
Roman law really survived through the Middle Ages and con- 
tinued to exert a profound influence upon the institutions and 
ideas of that period, both in the civil and canon laws. The 
credit for this is due, however, to the clergy of the Church who 
chiefly kept it alive and in force. 

The civilization of St. Thomas’ period had inherited much 
from the past, though it did not accept that heritage uncritically. 
It was characteristic of mediaeval scholars, and Aquinas was 
no exception, to analyze as exhaustively as circumstances would 
permit, the thought of their predecessors upon any subject they 
were about to investigate. The new social conditions of his 
time, new conventions, new religious, moral, ethnical, and eco- 
nomic conditions called for a new mass of legislation. The 
necessity for adaptation, together with the study of the social 
philosophy of the Fathers of the Church, and the fact that the 
Church herself was promulgating her own separate set of laws, 
tended to engender a keen interest in the philosophy of law 
itself. This intense intellectual analysis of law is, of course, 
only an integral part of the great synthesis of thought toward 
whose construction the mediaeval thinkers labored with such 
untiring zeal and admirable enthusiasm. 

Prior to the time of St. Thomas it seems that mediaeval 
writers on law, following closely in the footsteps of patristic 
writers, placed the ethical basis of, or justification for all law 
upon the fact of man’s fallen nature which is in need of con- 
stant restraint from committing evil. Their principle was this, 
that “law itself is instituted to restrain sin.” Because of sin 
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or moral disorder, authority must be wielded in the form of 
laws as a necessary means for the maintenance of social order. 

This primarily negative view of the ethical basis of law is 
taken over from the Fathers by Alexander of Hales and, among 
others, repeated by St. Bonaventure. Vincent of Beauvais gave 
direction to the more positive element when he wrote: “The 
prince ought to urge his fellows to love justice, which implies 
first that they should injure no one, and secondly that they 
should promote the common good.” 

Compare this conception of jurisprudence with the maxims 
laid down by Ulpian, the great Roman jurisconsult, as the basis 
of all law and justice. “To live honestly, to injure no one, 
and to render to each his due!” 

It was on the positive element in law that St. Thomas laid 
especial emphasis when making his synthesis of legal theory. 
He adopted the Roman conceptions of law and enlightened 
them with the higher inspirations of Christian moral princi- 
ples. For him, law in its most general connotation is simply a 
rule or measure of action. With regard to inanimate agents, 
it is the measure of action granted them by the Creator, a 
measure or rule from which they are not able to depart. With 
regard to a free agent, it is also both a source of right—that is, 
of a moral power to pursue some definite line of conduct unmo- 
lested by any other—and of duty or moral obligation to do or 
not to do what his own rational nature dictates. Now, the first 
rule of human action is nature, for she it is primarily that 
fixes the final end of action, and she determines the physical 
and psychological conditions, and, to a degree also, the means 
necessary to attain that end. In other words, man’s nature 
being what it is, the final end of his actions, his essential needs 
and essential relationships to other things and other persons 
are likewise fixed—that is, measured and unchangeable. The 
realization of these facts through the operation of reason deter- 
mines man’s place in the cosmos, points out his position in the 
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total order of things, reveals to him those modes of action which 
precisely as man and as a member of society he not only can 
and may observe, but also ought to observe. 

This is what Aquinas means when he speaks of nature or the 
natural law as the primary rule or measure of human actions. 
This, too, is what he has in mind when he teaches that all law 
is a derivation of the natural law. For as we have only one 
nature, and as law in its passive significance directs human 
action toward natural ends, no subsequent legal enactments 
may rightly run counter to it.’ 

The function of law, according to St. Thomas, is to make men 
good not merely negatively by restraining them from evil doing, 
but also, and more especially, by regulating in a positive way 
their actions so that they may habitually seek the ends in which 
their true perfection will be found. 

It follows then, and this is of special significance in our 
discussion, that fundamental ethical principles will be funda- 
mental legal principles. Law and ethics or morality will have 
a common basis, which is the necessity of preserving the moral 
order. 

Since the natural law is recognized by St. Thomas as the 
basis of the positive law, without which positive law has little 
meaning or force, it is important that it be carefully distin- 
guished from the concept of natural law held by some con- 
temporary political scientists. It is in Aquinas’ noble concep- 
tion of natural law as a “ participation of the eternal law in 
rational creatures ” that he towers above the pagan philosophers 
and many of the non-scholastics of later days. Man partici- 
pates in the eternal law by recognizing with his reason, which 
after all comes to him from God, which actions are right and 
which are wrong. 

For St. Thomas, the ultimate foundation of moral obligation 


2 Cf. Bede Jarrett, Social Theories of the Middle Ages, p. 12. 
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is the Divine Reason and command. Human nature is but the 
proximate basis of obligation. God alone can legislate so as 
to bind man morally, and God alone can add an adequate sanc- 
tion to the moral law.’ 

The natural law then is the light, as it were, of natural rea- 
son, by which we discern what is good and what is evil. Aquinas 
distinguished two kinds of commands thus dictated by the 
natural law. The first, precepts of nature, just as the primary 
principles of reason itself, are known to all. They come to us 
from nature and are discernible without any severe scrutiny on 
our part. Here is that fundamental command, “to do good 
and avoid evil”; and to follow some general precepts which 
flow from this fundamental obligation. ‘“ Whatever is a means 
of preserving human life,” for example, “and of warding off 
its obstacles belongs to the natural law.” . .. Likewise, “man 
has a natural inclination to know the truth about God and to 
live in society.” ® 

From the primary principles a secondary set is easily deduci- 
ble. They are indeed little more than corollaries. Such are, for 
instance, the commandments that prohibit murder, theft, and 
lying. These secondary principles may be described as circum- 
stantial, since human nature is always in some particular 
physical and social environment, in space and time. These cir- 
cumstances must be taken into consideration in enunciating a 
moral law, as they must be in forming positive law. Since this 
is the case, there will be numerous exceptions to the law, justi- 
fiable before reason. Thus, St. Thomas says that a moral law 
governs only the majority of cases, ut in pluribus.* “Conse- 
quently, in contingent matters such as natural and human 
things, it is enough for a thing to be true in the greater number 
of cases, though at times, and less frequently, it may fail.” ® 


*Cf. M. deWulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 110. 
2 Swmma Theologica, I#-Ilae, q. 94, art. 2. 
* Swmma Theologica, Ia-IIae, q. 94, art. 2. ° Ibid. q. 96, art. 1, 
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Now this exposition of the natural law is not that of the 
Stoics who identified reason with the force behind nature. Yet 
St. Thomas owed a great deal, I have no doubt, to the Stoic 
philosophers. Nor is Aquinas’ account of the natural law the 
same as that adopted by some of our prominent political scien- 
tists in the United States, who identify natural law with the 
mathematically expressed laws of nature.® 

St. Thomas insists that human reason and natural law are 
not synonymous. ‘“ Human reason,” he says, “is not of itself 
the rule of things. But the principles impressed on it by nature 
are general rules and measures of all things relating to human 
conduct, whereof the natural reason is the rule and measure, 
although it is not the measure of things that are from nature.” ‘ 

This brief sketch of the natural law is inadequate as a com- 
plete account of St. Thomas’ concept. But it will be sufficient 
for the time being by calling attention to its essential features. 

In the next place, let us turn to the opening chapter of the 
De Regimine Princitpum in which Aquinas shows us that 
society is a demand of nature and that the individual is natur- 
ally a part of society. Hence, he is naturally subordinate to it, 
but not completely, since he is not his final end because the indi- 
vidual is possessed of faculties which extend beyond society, 
faculties which reach out to that very end to which the whole 
world and society itself are directed and to which they are com- 
pletely subordinated, the Infinite Good, God, the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe.*® 

On the definition and origin of the state St. Thomas gives 
full acceptance in his Commentary on Aristotle’s Politics to 
the Philosopher’s views. 


® Moorhouse I. X. Millar, “ Scholasticism and American Political Phil- 
osophy,” Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism, Ch. IX (ed. by 
Zybura). 
7 Summa Theologica, I8-IIae, q. 91, art. 3. ad 2. 
®.Cfi. Summa contra Gentiles, Lib. ITI, ee. 111, 112. 
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The state is a development of the family. As the family grew 
into the clan and its economic activities expanded, new forms of 
organization became necessary. Later growth necessitated a cer- 
tain form of military and legislative organization. Eventually 
this new society became self-sufficient, broke the shackles of 
clan control, and the evolution from the family to the state was 
complete.° 

With regard to the origin of civil authority, suffice it to say 
that Aquinas recognized all authority as coming ultimately 
from God. He does not appear to have studied civil authority 
in the process of formation—that is, whether it derives proxi- 
mately from the people or from the position of the ruler—but he 
deals with the various conceivable forms of government and 
declares them all alike legitimate, provided the authority gov- 
erns with a view to the common good. Man is free to fix and 
arrange, according to circumstances, the manner of delegating 
and exercising social authority. 

The state (and he says the same of the Provincia) is the per- 
fect community, and he calls the person who rules such a per- 
fect community a king. By king he does not necessarily mean 
an hereditary monarch, as is manifest in his treatment of mon- 
archies in the Summa. After a detailed examination of differ- 
ent forms of government possible in a state, he concludes that 
while a monarchy with one man as head is under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, normally, the best, such a ruler must studiously aim 
always in his government of the people at the common good of 
the community. All law is ordained to the common good. 

Moreover, civil law may never run counter to the natural 
law. St. Thomas distinguishes between human law and natural 
law, and indicates two ways by which human laws may be 
derived from the natural law. First, it may be as a re-enforce- 


®Cf. Michael Cronin, “ Moral, Social, and Political Philosophy of St. 
Thomas,” St. Thomas Aquinas (St. Louis: B. Herder, 1924), Ch. V. 
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ment of a purely natural precept, such as the laws against mur- 
der and stealing. Secondly, a law may be derived by way of 
determination of certain very general requirements of nature, 
such as the laws requiring certain taxes. The natural law 
requires only that the state be supported in some way or other, 
but does not specify in what manner.” 

In the fourth article of the same question (95), St. Thomas 
adopts the language of the great Spanish prelate, St. Isidore. He 
divides human laws into the law of nations and civil law, say- 
ing: “ Positive law is divided into the law of nations and civil 
law according to the two ways in which something may be 
derived from the law of nature, as stated above (art. 2). 
Because, to the law of nations belong those things which are 
derived from the law of nature, as conclusions from premises; 
e. g., just buyings and sellings, and the like, without which 
men cannot live together, which is a point of law of nature, 
since man is by nature a social animal, as it is proved in 
Polit. 1. But those things which are derived from the law of 
nature by way of particular determinations belong to the civil 
law, according as each state decides on what is best for itself.” ** 
“‘ The law of nations is indeed, in some way, natural to man, 
in so far as he is a reasonable being, because it is derived from 
the natural law by way of a conclusion that is not very remote 
from its premises. Wherefore men easily agree thereto. Never- 
theless, it is distinct from the natural law.” *” 

From these words we gather that St. Thomas recognized the 
law of nations to be transcendent and universal just as the 
moral law of God is universal and binds all men. By this law 
of nations St. Thomas clearly means not a “law between 
nations,” as Grotius meant by the term, but rather a law that 
needs not be drawn up after agreement, because it is forced on 
men by reason and experience; wherefore it is to be found in 


20 Swmma Theologica, Ia-Ilee, q. 95, art. 2. 
11 Thid. q. 95, art. 4c. 2 Summa Theologica, I#-IIae, q. 94. 
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every nation.** Hence, legal relations between states are to be 
regulated by natural law, which is the same law as that which 
regulates the relations between individuals. 

In the Secunda Secundae, q. 57, art. 3, St. Thomas again 
quotes St. Isidore as saying that “right is either natural or 
civil, or right of nations, and consequently the right of nations 
is distinct from natural rights.” ... “But the right of 
nations falls short of natural right in this sense, as the Lawyer 
says (Dig., loc. cit.) because the latter is common to all 
animals, while the former is common to men only. On the 
other hand, to consider a thing by comparing it with what 
results from it is proper to reason, wherefore this same is 
natural to man in respect of natural reason which dictates it. 
Hence the lawyer, Caius, says (Ibid. IX): ‘ Whatever 
natural reason decrees among men is observed by all equally, 
and is called the right of nations.’ And ‘since natural 
reason dictates matters which are according to the right of 
nations, as implying a proximate equality, it follows that they 
need no special institutions, for they are instituted by natural 
reason itself, as stated by the authority quoted above ’.” ™* 

Here again St. Thomas has repeated the distinctions of the 
Spanish Archbishop, St. Isidore, which the latter had made in 
his great work, The Htymologies. These distinctions are 
important because they were accepted by numerous other later 
commentators and in the twelfth century were incorporated in 
Gratian’s code of canon law.”° 

It might be observed here that the canon law of the Church 
did much to foster and inspire the growth of royal justice and 
royal law, since the ecclesiastical courts determined justice by 
resorting to canon law which always relied upon reason and 
equity. 

18 (ommentary on the Nicom. Ethics, V, Lec. 12. 


14 Thid. q. 57, art. 3. 
6 Cf. History and Nat. of Int. Rel., ed. by Edmund Walsh, p. 76. 
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In conclusion, let me recall the fact that Aquinas had little 
to say about international relations. In the third book of the 
De Regimine Principuwm—it is likely that some disciple of St. 
Thomas wrote this part—the Christian nations are spoken 
of as spiritually united by faith under the guidance of the 
Pope; and this union, as understood in the Middle Ages, is 
advocated as the ideal res publica in which Christ is the 
Supreme Director and the Sovereign Pontiff is his Vice- 
gerent.'® This would seem to indicate that the idea of the 
mediaeval states being united in the pursuit of their end was 
thought of by St. Thomas. In the course of several centuries 
which have elapsed between the thirteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies many events have conspired to change, if not the essential 
characteristics of states, nevertheless many of their relation- 
ships with one another. In particular, the treaty of West- 
phalia, in which we find adopted a new principle, “that the 
religion of the prince is henceforth to be the religion of the 
land,” rendered impossible of realization the ideal Christiana 
res publica. 

Still it is true that the nations of the present age have not 
ceased to be states (“civitates”?) and cannot presume to be 
above heeding the prescriptions of the natural law and the jus 
gentium spoken of in St. Thomas. And St. Thomas may cor- 
rectly be said to have clearly expounded the ethical basis of 
international law in his analysis of law and morality. 


Wituum F. Roemer. 
University of Notre Dame. 





1° De Regimine Principum, Lib. III, ¢. 19. 
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THE FRANCISCAN SCHOOL 


i S the opening decades of the thirteenth century the Western 

world of thought was passing through a period of tran- 
sition. Windelband tells us in his History of Philosophy (p. 
310) that the thirteenth century witnessed “an adjustment 
and arrangement of world-moving thoughts upon the largest 
and most imposing scale history has known.” The reason for 
this is to be found in the introduction of the Western world at 
this period to the rich and hitherto unknown treasures of 
Arabian, Jewish and Byzantine philosophy, and especially to 
the physical and metaphysical works of Aristotle whom the 
older Scholastics had known practically only as a master of 
logic. 

Scholastic philosophy, as is well known, rests upon Greek 
foundations. It is, in large measure, the adoption and develop- 
ment, under the guidance of Christian principles, of the philo- 
sophical doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. Up to the thirteenth 
century Plato’s views held full sway; of Aristotle’s writings 
the earlier centuries knew merely his Logic. As a matter of 
fact the early Middle Ages scarcely cultivated philosophy as a 
separate science; most of the philosophical opinions of the times 
must be sought in a theological setting. It was in the domain 
of theology that they had their origin, for in and with theology 
the leading problems of philosophy had to be discussed in order 
to find a rational basis for the interpretation, discussion and 
development of revealed truth. 

The theology of the early Middle Ages is pre-eminently 
Augustinian, so much so that St. Augustine has been called 
the “Cor Ecclesiae.”” Down to the middle of the thirteenth 
century theology bears practically the exclusive impress of the 
personality of St. Augustine, who created it. But the philos- 
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ophical views of St. Augustine were with certain reservations 
and adaptations Platonic. This Platonism is consequently 
found to be the speculative basis of his theology. Furthermore, 
as Father of Theology, St. Augustine necessarily inspired earlier 
Scholasticism in great part. In fact, his influence on Scholastic 
thought was distinctly preponderant down to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Augustinian Platonism completely overshadowing Aris- 
totelianism. 

In the opening decades of the thirteenth century the Western 
world of thought was introduced, as we showed above, to the 
hitherto unknown complete physical, metaphysical, and ethical 
works of Aristotle and the opera of his Arabian and Jewish 
commentators. Gradually the Stagirite with his theory of being, 
its principles, categories and causes, his views on potency and 
act, matter and form, generation, corruption, space, time and 
movement, his conception of the soul, its faculties and activities, 
his teaching on the ethical virtues and man as a social being, 
replaced Plato as “ the philosopher.” 

The West thus became suddenly inundated with an immense 
volume of new philosophical material which deeply stirred the 
souls of the intellectual élite, provoking discussion and contro- 
versy, directing attention to new problems and suggesting novel 
solutions for old ones. Out of it all, with much sifting, cor- 
recting, completing and final incorporation into the general 
Scholastic frame, rose the great synthetic constructive efforts 
of the thirteenth century, among which the Dominican and 
the Franciscan schools stand out pre-eminently. 

All this, of course, did not take place without a struggle. 
For several decades it remained uncertain which of the two 
princes of Greek thought would eventually predominate. Dur- 
ing this period of transition some philosophers attached them- 
selves more closely to the founder of the Academy, others to 
the founder of the Lyceum, and were, in consequence, known 
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as Platonists or Aristotelians. The early Franciscans, as is 
well known, belonged to this Platonic Augustinian wing, where- 
as the Dominicans, under the leadership of Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas, espoused the new Aristotelian views. 

We must not, however, misunderstand this sweeping classifi- 
cation. Perhaps it would be better to say that the Franciscans 
gave the preference to Platonic Augustinianism. For though 
they espoused Plato’s views, as modified and adopted by St. 
Augustine, in the leading doctrines which constitute the differ- 
ence between his system and that of Aristotle, they at the same 
time studied Aristotle and highly esteemed him, freely supple- 
menting and developing their own synthesis with Aristotelian 
elements. In many ways they tried to reconcile and combine 
the two, as when for example, they conceived the relation of 
body and soul as one of matter and form, and, at the same 
time, held the soul itself to be composed of matter and form. 

It was in fact, the Franciscans, both at Paris and at Oxford, 
the two eminent centers of knowledge in the thirteenth century, 
who first introduced the new doctrines of Aristotle into their 
speculative treatment of theology. Alexander of Hales at Paris 
represents the first successful attempt to apply the philosophy 
of Aristotle to theology and to render it fruitful for theological 
speculation. He was the first to utilize the complete works of 
Aristotle in his speculative interpretation of dogma, contained 
in his monumental Summa, of which the Franciscan Institute 
for Mediaeval Research at Quaracchi is just now publishing an 
up-to-date critical edition. And at Oxford it was Robert Grosse- 
teste, the first teacher of the Franciscans, and his Franciscan 
pupil Adam Marsh, who first utilized the new Greek wisdom 


and its dialectic methods in their theological discussions and 
teachings.* 


1H. Felder, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien in Framziskaner- 
orden, pp. 457-459. 
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A summary enumeration of the more important Platonic- 
Augustinian theories characterizing the earlier Franciscan 
School may aid us to visualize the historical facts we are 
endeavoring to make clear. There is, in the first place, the 
predominance of the notion of the good as compared with that 
of the true, and the corresponding primacy of the will over the 
intellect in God and man. Then there is the substantial inde- 
pendence of the soul in regard to the body, its individuality 
independent of its union with the body, and the identity of the 
soul with its faculties. Again, the “active” character of the 
soul’s representative processes, and the special illumination on 
the part of God in certain of our intellectual processes; then 
the theory of the rationes seminales in primal matter account- 
ing for the changes and evolution taking place in things, and, 
the companion theory, of the positive actuality of primal mat- 
ter apart from all informing influence of a substantial form; 
finally, the hylomorphic composition of immaterial spiritual 
substances, the plurality of substantial forms in natural beings, 
especially in man, and the impossibility of an eternal creation. 

Thus we find Alexander of Hales, the founder of the Fran- 
ciscan School, maintaining that God alone is pure actuality, 
and that every created being, even spiritual beings, is composed 
of matter and form, that is, of potency and act. Primal mat- 
ter is not an indeterminate reality; it is not purely passive, and 
its eternal creation is impossible. Alexander also admits the 
validity of St. Augustine’s ontological argument, and quotes the 
argument of St. Augustine from the need of an absolute truth. 

In psychology Alexander stresses the independence of the 
soul in regard to the body. Aristotle’s definition of the soul 
seemed to him too exclusively biological. It views and defines 
the soul too exclusively from the point of view of the informing 
role the soul plays in relation to the body and thus over-stresses 
its dependence upon the body. For this reason Alexander pre- 
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ferred the more metaphysical and less biological Platonic- 
Augustinian definition which stressed the independent charac- 
ter of the soul as a spirit, and thus brought into bolder relief the 
self-subsisting personal character of the soul, its independence 
and immortality. 

Alexander also adopts the traditional Augustinian division 
of the mind into the ratio which has for its object the knowl- 
edge of the corporeal world, the intellectus which has for its 
object the knowledge of created spiritual substances, and the 
intelligentia which has for its object the knowledge of the 
rationes aeternae, of the first principles. The external world 
we know by the combined activity of the active and passive 
intellect (Aristotelian element), whereas our knowledge of the 
supra-sensible world and of all higher spiritual truth is depend- 
ent upon a special Divine illumination (Augustinian ele- 
ment). As we see, alongside of Augustinian views, he adopts 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the active and passive intellect. 

Alexander’s great pupil, St. Bonaventure, adopted and per- 
fected the system of his teacher. He surpasses Alexander in 
acumen and originality of expression. We find with him the 
same set of characteristic traditional views, though he borrowed 
not a little from Aristotle in addition. Identifying the two 
pairs or correlatives, potency and act, matter and form, he 
taught that all creatures are composed of matter and form, and 
that consequently the angels are not pure formae subsistentes, as 
St. Thomas held.? 

Primary matter is not merely passive. It contains within its 
bosom certain principles concreated with it, called rationes 
seminales. These co-operate with the extrinsic agent in the 
production of the effect, in fact they are, in an imperfect and 
undeveloped state, the various essential forms with which this 
matter is destined to be united, whereas Aristotle accounts for 


2 In II. Sent. dist. IIT, p. 1, art. 1. 
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the production of created substances by the potency of the mat- 
ter acted upon by various natural agencies. 

The substantial form is not essentially one, as St. Thomas 
held; beings admit of a plurality of forms. St. Bonaventure 
does not reject the formula wnius perfectibilis una sola est per- 
fectio, but he holds that besides the substantial form which as 
forma complectiva gives a being its ultimate specific perfec- 
tion, there are subordinate forms which are the principles of 
the inferior perfections of that being. 

Another point in which St. Bonaventure defends the views 
of the earlier Scholastics is that which concerns the possibility 
of creation from eternity. He maintains that ar eternal crea- 
tion implies a contradiction, and that reason can demonstrate 
that the world was not created ab aeterno. 

But he does not accept the theory of special illumination in 
the sense in which some of his contemporaries and immediate 
predecessors held it, namely, to be something distinct from 
God’s ordinary co-operation with the creature. The celebrated 
Augustinian texts to this effect, that all knowledge takes place 
ratione lucis increatae or rationibus aeternis, and that God is 
present by his truth to all intelligences, he explains by saying 
that this illumination consists in the Divine resemblance 
imprinted on our intelligences by the creative act, and in the 
immediate concursus of the First Cause in every exercise of 
thought. Nor is he an ontologist inasmuch as God’s presence 
by his truth and our seeing of truth ratvone lucts increatae or 
rationbus aeternis is interpreted by him to mean simply that 
the Divine ideas are the objective foundation of all truth and 
certitude.* 

As a mystic St. Bonaventure easily surpassed all the other 
Scholastics; he is the purest and highest incarnation of theo- 
logical mysticism produced by the thirteenth century. If St. 


*deWulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy (1926), Vol. I, p. 369. 
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Thomas represents the love of theology, then St. Bonaventure 
represents the theology of love. For the rest his teaching 
agrees with the common patrimony of the schoolmen. 

Prominent among the disciples of St. Bonaventure and, rep- 
resentative of the earlier Franciscan traditions, are Matthew 
of Aquasparta, a deep and clear thinker and writer of excep- 
tional talent; John Peckham, who taught at Paris and Oxford 
and whose Questiones de Anima have recently been edited by 
Spettmann *; Peter John Olivi, best known by his doctrine 
concerning the relation of the soul to the body; Olivi’s disciple, 
Peter de Trabibus; Walter of Bruges, William of Ware, Alex- 
ander of Alexandria, and Richard of Middletown, the last 
important representative of the earlier Franciscan School and 
its greatest master during the interval between St. Bonaventure 
and Scotus. : 

The Franciscan traditions just described had existed for half 
a century, when a new and conspicuous leader appeared in the 
person of John Duns Scotus. It has been customary to regard 
the earlier and later Franciscan Schools as two different move- 
ments of thought, as though Scotus had given the studies of his 
Order a distinctly new orientation. Recent historical researches 
of Minges and others, especially Longpré° and Harris * reveal 
Scotus as a gifted representative, and, at the same time, critical 
and progressive continuator of the earlier Franciscan School, 
who, while he brought into vogue a fuller peripateticism sua 
generis, retained in many important points the older Augustin- 
ian views, developing them and fitting them into his own peri- 
patetic frame. The hitherto little known philosophical and 
theological antecedents of Scotus, as traced by the recent study 
of the published works and unedited manuscripts covering the 


* Die Psychologie des Johanes Peckham (Muenster, 1919). 
5 La Philosophie du B. Duns Scot (Paris, 1924). 
® Duns Scotus (Oxford, 1927). 
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period from 1260 to 1300, show the many links binding Scotus 
to the earlier traditions, and disclose the fact that many of the 
philosophical and theological theses ascribed to Duns Scotus, 
which have been the subject of disputes for centuries in the 
schools, are simply the common teaching of the Franciscan 
School anteriorly to the Subtle Doctor. 

Thus, for centuries, his theory of the formal distinction has 
been regarded as “ the great innovation ” of Scotus. The ante- 
cedent history of this famous theory proves that the formal dis- 
tinction was well known in all preceding Franciscan circles, 
and that its formulation and application by Scotus is merely the 
ultimate personal systematization of fifty years of research and 
speculation from St. Bonaventure to Alexander of Alexandria.’ 
Scotus calls the formal distinction variously a distinction a 
parte rei, ex natura ret, sed non simpliciter realis, realis 
secundum quid,® etc. The formal distinction is an interme- 
diary distinction between the real and the purely mental. It 
brings out the fact that in some of the plural concepts of the 
human mind concerning reality there exist antecedently to the 
cognitive activity of the mind and independently thereof, in 
the one reality distinct moments of perfection, or intrinsic 
modes, or positive aspects. These exist a parte rei and are 
actual ex natura rei; they are the foundation of the plural dis- 
tinctions made by the mind which latter are consequently not 
merely a projection on the part of the mind into reality, of its 
own modes of thought arising from its limitations of cognitive 
perception. Now St. Bonaventure speaks of this distinctio 
media existens praeter intellectum and applies it, as Scotus 
did later, in his endeavors to solve the mysteries of divine 
life. It is found in almost identical terms in Peter John 
Olivi, and in Peter de Trabibus, the disciple of Olivi; in 


7 Longpré, op. cit., p. 240. 
* Rep. I. d. 45, qu. 2, n. 5-9, Paris Ed., Vol. XXII, 500 b., 502 seq. 
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fact, under one manner or another, it is a traditional doctrine 
in Franciscan circles, and forms one of its most profound and 
fecund ideas in its various applications in theodicy, meta- 
physics and psychology.® 

The matter and form theory is another case in point. It 
formed the central problem of the cosmological speculations of 
the Scholastics. Duhem tells us in his Systéme du Monde 
(p. 320) that the most obstinate intellectual battles of the thir- 
teenth century were waged around the subject of matter and 
form. 

St. Thomas, adopting Aristotle’s view, conceived matter as 
pure potency, which of itself has no existence and possesses 
no characteristics in its own intrinsic nature; capable of becom- 
ing anything, it is of itself nothing but that unlimited possi- 
bility, therefore wholly indeterminate and unknowable as such. 
Scotus goes back to the traditional view which endowed mat- 
ter with an actuality of its own. In accord with St. Bona- 
venture, he regarded potentiality as a property, and not the 
formal constituent of matter.*° That which has no actual 
existence, he argues, is nothing, and hence cannot be regarded 
as a cosmological principle. Moreover, having an actuality of 
its own, matter presupposes a representative idea of its own in 
the Divine Mind and becomes the term of a creative act on the 
part of God. Aristotle had maintained matter and form to be 
co-eternal constituents of an eternal world and one of the lead- 
ing objections of the Augustinians against the new Aristotelian 
view of matter regarded the problem of safeguarding the dogma 
of temporal creation in the face of the difficulty of assigning a 
beginning to matter conceived as a pure potency. 

In his doctrine of form Scotus again stands out as the cham- 
pion of the older teaching, whereas St. Thomas is the great 
defender of the theory of the unity of the substantial form. 


* Longpré, op. cit., pp. 241 seq. 1° Longpré, op. cit., p. 265. 
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Plural substantial forms, maintains St. Thomas, are incom- 
patible with real unity of being. He therefore holds that in the 
inorganic compounds of nature a new substantial form replaces 
the elemental forms, uniting itself directly to the primary mat- 
ter of the combining elements, and likewise, that in living 
beings the soul is the only substantial form of the body. It is 
by virtue of the soul, united directly to the materia prima of 
the material elements, that the human body is what it is. At 
death a substantial change takes place in the body, a new form, 
the so-called forma cadaverica being educed from the potency of 
the matter. In agreement with the earlier thirteenth century 
opinion and the tradition of the entire Franciscan School, 
Scotus maintains the possibility of plural substantial forms in 
one composite substance, provided they be subordinated to one 
another, and the compatibility of these plural forms with the 
real unity of the resultant being.** There can, of course, be only 
one highest form which gives the being its final and specific 
nature. According to Scotus, the human body as a material 
reality possesses its own material form giving it the corporeal 
nature; the soul is not the forma constitutiva corporis but 
merely its forma vivificativa. This material form of the human 
body Scotus calls the forma corporeitatis. Under this name it 
has been discussed for centuries as a distinctly Scotistic con- 
ception, whereas in reality it was known already to St. Bona- 
venture and Alexander of Hales. 

It may not be without interest to mention that this old Fran- 
ciscan doctrine of plural substantial forms is again finding 
favor with modern Scholastics, who maintain that the ultimate 
material constituents of the human body, the chemical elements, 
remain substantially unaltered in their passage into, through 
and out of the cycle of man’s vegetative life; that they retain 
their elemental substantial forms while they are assumed into 


22 Ow. IV, d. 11, Qu. 3, n. 46, XVII, 429 a. 
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a higher “nature” by becoming part of the human individ- 
uality. 

Again, there is the well-known voluntarism of Scotus, the 
pre-eminence attributed to the will in our psychic life. Of 
course, there is no question here of epistemological primacy, as 
with Kant, the question as to which of the two must ultimately 
determine the true. Scotus, with his practical Roman cast of 
mind, gave pre-eminence to the will, while the Greek tempera- 
ment of St. Thomas, with its high esteem for knowledge, con- 
templation, rational intuition, attributed the superior rule in 
our psychic life to the intellect. 

By his doctrine of the practical syllogism which is the lineal 
descendant of the old intellectualism of Socrates, with its 
famous paradox oiSels éxov dpyaptéve, Aristotle had failed to 
account satisfactorily for the freedom of the will, and came 
near intellectualistic determinism. With Thomas, the intellect, 
perceiving the limited character of finite good, contains the 
ultimate reason and is the ultimate cause of liberty. The will 
is merely its subject or bearer. With Scotus the will is both 
the ultimate ground and subject of liberty; it determines itself, 
being essentially an active faculty which can never function 
after the manner of a necessary natural faculty. Even in the 
presence of the Absolute Good presented by the intellect, the 
will is not necessitated and retains its power of self-determina- 
tion; i. e., it can refrain from acting. In other words, even in 
the presence of the Supreme Good the will determines itself 
actively.” Scotus does not defend an extreme indetermin- 
ism, as though the choice of the will were wholly un- 
guided by motives and wholly arbitrary; he admits the 
influence upon its decisions of circumstances, habits, tem- 
perament, but he denies that these can have a necessitating 


12Cf. Ow. I, d. 1, Qu. 4, n. 1, VIII, 353 a; Longpré, op. cit., p. 276; 
Harris, op. cit., II, p. 295. 
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influence. Ultimately the will must determine itself; moral 
action cannot be construed in intellectualistic terms. The will, 
he says, is the sole cause of its own act, whereas St. Thomas 
interprets the will in terms of greater intellectualistic origin. 
Once again, though Scotus adopts with certain modifications 
almost the whole Aristotelian psychological classification with 
its latinized terminology, we shall find, when we have stripped 
it of its peripatetic trappings, as Harris }* puts it, that the 
innermost kernel of his theory of the will is none other than 
the doctrine of Anselm, Augustine, and Bonaventure. 

In his theory concerning the principle of individuation 
Scotus also approaches closely to the opinion of St. Bonaventure. 
St. Thomas held it to be materia signata, or matter as quanti- 
tatively determined; hence to be identical only with the 
material co-principle of compound substances. St. Bonaventure 
holds that physically individuation arises from the union of 
matter and form, while considered from the metaphysical point 
of view, it consists in an ultimate moment of reality which he 
ealls an additio seu differentia contrahens.'* This coincides 
with the haecceitas of Scotus, which the latter describes as that 
ultimate positive aspect of a concrete nature in virtue of which 
it is not merely “a realization,” but this particular representa- 
tive of its type. Haeccettas is that final metaphysical grade of 
being which does not represent an ulterior qualitative determi- 
nation, but merely the numerical character of the concrete 
essence ; in the metaphysical reconstruction of the individual it 
represents the note of singularity from which we abstracted in 
our process of deindividualizing the concrete reality when 
elaborating the concept. Formulated in terms of metaphysical 
thought, haecceitas must hence be conceived as differentia indi- 
vidua of the essential nature, which is equivalent to the differ- 
entia contrahens of St. Bonaventure. 


*8 Duns Scotus, Vol. I, p. 176. 
**T, Sent., d. XXV, a. I, qu. 2, Vol. I, p. 440. 
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On the other hand, Scotus emphatically rejects the earlier 
Franciscan doctrine concerning the rationes seminales. He 
admits rationes seminales in the proper sense only in living 
beings, as the seminal principle of their reproductive powers; 
whereas, in purely material beings, we may speak of rationes 
seminales only in an improper sense inasmuch as there can be 
produced in them by natural agencies predisposing qualities 
leading to the eduction of new forms.’® He is also opposed to 
the special illumination theory in any form. 

Of his personal contributions to mediaeval philosophy, we 
may mention his teaching on the univocity of being as attributed 
to God and the creature; his placing of personality into incom- 
municability; his theory that the essence of God consists in 
radical infinity; and his teaching that the human intellect has 
an immediate direct apprehension of the individual reality 
preceding its knowledge of the universal. 

St. Thomas was forced by his theory of matter as the prin- 
ciple of individuation to maintain that the singular as such 
cannot be known by the mind, for the species intelligibilis, 
which is the form through which the intellect knows, is universal, 
abstracting as it does from material conditions. But matter is 
of itself unknowable, and consequently the direct knowledge of 
individuality must be relegated to the lower faculty of sensa- 
tion. The mind knows the individual only indirectly, per 
quandam reflectionem. A companion theory made the essence 
of material things the proper object of the human intel- 
lect. For Scotus individuality is a positive determination or 
grade of being, therefore knowable in itself. He likewise held 
that being as such, in any and all of its grades, is the primary 
and adequate direct object of the human intellect. Moreover, 
the unity and objective character of human knowledge demand 
that the intellect must first possess a knowledge of the particu- 


18 Og. II, d. 18, n. 8 and 11; XIII, p. 93, b. and p. 95. 
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lar before it can attain to a knowledge of the universal, since 
the universal is the product of the mind, being formed by the 
mind through abstraction from the singular. The mind is first 
made aware of an external object in the act of sensation; it 
then analyzes this “ primary block of consciousness” by means 
of concepts resulting in a clear and distinct apprehension of the 
specific nature or essence. For the rest his doctrine of abstrac- 
tion and moderate realism agrees with the common Scholastic 
teaching, and his system, viewed as a whole, is fundamentally 
a statement of the general Scholastic synthesis. 

Scotus died a comparatively young man. He was not per- 
mitted to synthesize his teaching into a well-rounded and care- 
fully polished “Summa.” His doctrine is sporadically dis- 
tributed over a vast mass of commentary and polemic. Yet in 
spite of these difficulties which render the study of his works 
not an easy task, he reveals himself as a powerful constructive 
thinker, who built up a complete coherent system upon the basis 
of a few leading organic ideas, e. g., his conception of matter 
and form, of the unity of knowledge and the comprehensive 
power of the mind in its grasp of reality, with their corollaries 
of the univocity of being, and haecceity as the principle of indi- 
viduation, his theory of formal distinction, and his voluntarism 
and insistence on the active character of psychic life. The great 
desideratum of Scotistic students is a critical edition of Scotus 
similar to those of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, whose 
modern typographical arrangements and copious editorial notes 
and indices make the mind of these two great doctors relatively 
easy of access. The Franciscan Institute at Quaracchi is about 
to undertake this task. 

Much has been written on the antithesis between St. Thomas 
and Duns Scotus. Extreme opinion has attributed it, with 
naive simplicity, to “ a wish on the part of Brother John to con- 
tradict whatever Brother Thomas had taught.” 
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William James says in his Pluralistic Universe (pp. 20-21) : 
“‘ Tf we take the whole history of philosophy, the systems reduce 
themselves to a few main types which, under all technical 
verbiage in which the ingenious intellect of man envelopes 
them, are just so many visions, modes of feeling the whole 
push, and seeing the whole drift of life, forced on one by one’s 
total character and experience, and on the whole preferred as 
one’s best working attitude.” Exaggerated meanings may be 
read into these words, but they also contain their soul of truth. 

St. Thomas and Duns Scotus were what Baeumker '° says of 
St. Augustine, characteristic personalities with boldly outlined 
peculiarities, due not to wilful, self-sufficient isolation, but to 
the fact that both, with warm hearts and penetrating minds, 
lived in personal inner experience the ultimate problems, and 
gave them, in their honest endeavor to fathom and reach the 
truth, each his own characteristic solution. The antithesis 
between St. Thomas and Scotus is an antithesis rising out of the 
difference in the mental temperament of the two men, the dif- 
ference between the intellectualist and the voluntarist, and 
again, between the intellectualist and the formal realist. 

The following are the appreciations of the two latest his- 
torians of Scotus, C. R. S. Harris and Ephrem Longpré, of 
the significance of the Subtle Doctor for mediaeval thought. 
Harris writes: ‘In Duns Scotus all the conflicting currents of 
scholastic thought seem to flow together. The Christian mysti- 
cism of Augustine and Anselm; the mixed Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism of Robert Grosseteste, Alexander of Hales and St. 
Bonaventure; the newer peripateticism of Albertus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas; the Arabian and Jewish philosophy of 
Avicenna, Averroes and Avicebron; all these contribute to the 
development of his thought and the formation of his doctrine, 
which is thus a unique restatement of the problems which con- 


1° Die Europaeische Philosophie des Mittelalters, p. 315. 
5 
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fronted the minds of the Christian philosophers of the Middle 


Ages.” 17 “The main characteristic of the period between 
Thomas and Scotus is its eclecticism, the attempt to adjust the 
differences of the older and the newer tradition, and to achieve 
a unity which would include both. The consequence of this 
groping is everywhere apparent, and reveals itself in a confu- 
sion of conflicting theories. Everywhere there is a welter of 
controversies, unorganized and unarticulated, single issues 
variously disputed and variously determined by contending 
parties, and Thomism is the perpetual subject of debate. It 
was the task of Scotus to clear up all the confused issues and to 
formulate a definite and coherent criticism of the doctrine of his 
vreat rival, and at the same time to lay down an opposition, a 
connected system which would serve as an alternative to that of 
the Angelic Doctor.” 1% 

Father Longpré refuses to see the characteristic contribution 
of Scotus in his criticism of St. Thomas. This critical examina- 
tion, he asserts, had been thoroughly undertaken by Augus- 
tinian circles before the arrival of the Subtle Doctor, among 
others, notably by St. Bonaventure, Matthew of Aquasparta, 
John Peckham, and William of Ware. That which characterizes 
Duns Scotus, from the negative point of view, is precisely the 
examination of the important systems of thought current in the 
final decades of the thirteenth century. New thinkers had 
arisen, proposing novel personal solutions; e. g., Giles of Rome, 
Godfrey of Fontaine, Henry of Gent, and nominalism was 
announcing itself. It is with these living questions of his own 
day and the men of his own hour that Scotus as a leader of 
thought principally occupies himself. Thus Godfrey of Fon- 
taine unduly emphasized the passivity of the will, and denied 
the intellect almost all activity, and Henry of Gent denied the 
existence of the intelligible species. According to Father 


17 Duns Scctus, Vol. I, p. 271. 18 Loc. cit., p. 302. 
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Longpré we must refer the teaching of Scotus primarily to these 
later systems and philosophers if we would understand and 
interpret him correctly. On its positive side, the synthesis of 
the Subtle Doctor was a Franciscan reconstruction and develop- 
ment of the philosophy of Aristotle.'® 

Since the days of Duns Scotus, Franciscan scholars and 
teachers have rallied loyally round his standard. Of the long 
list of disciples and commentators we will merely mention a 
few leading names. Among the immediate disciples of Scotus 
we find Francis Mayron, Antonius Andreae, John of Basoles 
and Peter of Aquila, called Scotellus. During the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries we have Nicholas of Orbelli, William 
Vorilong and Francis Lychettus, the renowned commentator of 
the Opus Oxoniense. The seventeenth century represents the 
Golden Age of Scotism, when, according to the testimony of 
Caramuel, a professor of Louvain, Scotti schola numerosior est 
aliis simul sumptis,?° and when chairs of Scotistic philosophy 
were found at all leading universities; e. g., at Rome, Padua, 
Tuebingen, Cologne, Louvain, Paris, Salamanca, Coimbra, 
Alcala, and, in our own America, at Mexico, Lima, and Guate- 
mala. 

Among the Scotists of this period we find Luke Wadding, 
who published the complete works of Scotus (twelve volumes, 
Lyons, 1639) ; the celebrated Mastrius, who wrote a well-known 
course of philosophy, Ad Mentem Scoti, and John Poncius, 
whose commentary was published by Wadding in his edition 
of Scotus. In the eighteenth century Claudius Frassen wrote 
his Scotus Academicus, and Jerome of Montefortino, Duns 
Scott Summa Theologica juxta Ordinem Summae Angelicr 
Doctoris. The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed 
an eclipse of Scholasticism, which also enveloped Scotism. 


%* Longpré, op. cit., pp. 229, 281 seq. 
2° Theol. Fund., I, disp. 103. 
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With the powerful return to Scholasticism in recent decades, 
there has also come a neo-scotistic revival. Among its repre- 
sentatives the more prominent are Minges, Belmond, Klug, 
Klein, and Longpré. Their temper is not a polemical one 
directed against the Thomists. Trained in up-to-date methods 
of historical and critical research, they are busy furnishing 
special studies setting forth the doctrines of Scotus and restat- 
ing them in terms of modern thought. Their endeavor is to 
restore the true historical portrait of the Subtle Doctor, and by 
positive critical works to bring out the permanent values which 
lie embedded in the tomes of Scotus, to restate them and apply 
them to the needs of our day, and thus to contribute to the noble 
cause of truth and of Catholic philosophy. 


Berarp Voer. 
Butler, N. J. 








